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Ninety-Third Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 30-31, 1957 


HE ninety-third meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis con- 
vened at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, with 
approximately 350 persons in attendance. 

At 8:00 Pp. M. on Sunday, December 29 joint meeting of the Society with the Amer- 
ican Schools of Oriental Research and the National Association of Biblical Instructors 
was held. A. Henry Detweiler (Cornell University), President of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, presided. Report on excavation at Beitin (Beth-el), prepared by 
James L. Kelso (Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary), was read in his absence by 
Robert C. Dentan. Illustrated reports on excavation at El-Jib (Gibeon), on the Jeru- 
salem School, and on excavation at Balata (Shechem) were given respectively by Fred 
V. Winnett (University of Toronto), Robert C. Dentan (General Theological Seminary), 
and G. Ernest Wright (McCormick Theological Seminary). Report on the Baghdad 
School given by President Detweiler concluded the meeting. 

The first session of the annual meeting of the Society opened at 9:00 a. M. on Mon- 
day, December 30. After gracious words of welcome by William H. Morton (Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary) on behalf of the host institution, Sherman E. Johnson 
(Church Divinity School of the Pacific), President of the Society, responded appropri- 
ately to Professor Morton and called to order the business meeting of the Society. 

The minutes of the ninety-second meeting held on December 27-28, 1956, were 
approved as printed in the Journal (March 1957). 


The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 

Nominations: Erwin R. Goodenough, Harry M. Orlinsky, Paul Schubert 

Memorial Resolutions: Kenneth W. Clark, Bruce M. Metzger, Henry S. Gehman, 
Martin H. Scharlemann ; 

Auditing: R. B. Y. Scott, Herbert M. Gale 


The report of the Secretary was read and accepted with thanks and approved for 


publication. 
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Memorial resolutions on Giovanni Cardinal Mercati (prepared by Kenneth W. 
Clark), on James E. Frame (by, Bruce M. Metzger), and on William F. Arndt (by 
Martin H. Scharlemann) were read by their authors. These resolutions were approved 
for publication, together with one on Irwin H. DeLong (by Henry S. Gehman), expected 
to be received by mail subsequently, and they were adopted by rising vote. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, accepted, and approved for publication, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Auditing Committee, which approval was given later in the 
business meeting. 

The report of the Editor was read. The Editor noted the publication during the 
year of Volume X of the Monograph Series, The Mosaic Eschatological Prophet by 
Howard M. Teeple, and the acceptance for publication of Bibliography of Scandinavian 
Biblical Studies by Wilbur Helmbold as Volume XI of the Series. The Editor's report 
was accepted with thanks and approved for publication. 

President Johnson announced the Council's election of the Editor, Associate Editors, 
and Editorial Committee as follows: 


Editor: David Noel Freedman 


Assoctate Editors: 


1) For Old Testament Book Reviews: Marvin H. Pope 
2) For New Testament Book Reviews: William D. Davies 
3) For Monograph Series: William F. Stinespring 


Editorial Committee (Term expiring in 1959): 


Frank W. Beare, Millar Burrows, Henry J. Cadbury, Henry S. Gehman, 
Krister Stendahl 


The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for publication 
without reading. The 1958 meetings of Sections were announced to be held as follows: 


Mid-West: April 18-19, University of Chicago 

Southern: March 24-25, Atlanta University 

New England: February 12, Boston University 
Southwestern: January 11, Southern Methodist University 


The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies was read, 
accepted, and approved for publication. Action upon recommendations contained in 
the report was included in the approval later in the business meeting of actions of the 
Council announced by the President. 

The Secretary read communications and greetings received during the year from 
the following honorary members: the late Giovanni Cardinal Mercati, Martin Noth, 
and Otto Eissfeldt. 

Upon recommendation of the Council the following honorary members were elected 
by the Society: Principal Matthew Black (St. Andrews, Scotland) and Professor Albert 
Debrunner (Bern, Switzerland). Upon motion the nominees for active membership 
named in the Secretary's report were elected. 
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The President announced the following appointments to Standing Committees: 

On Membership: Samuel N. Kramer (to succeed Samuel Terrien); on Finance: Robert 
C. Dentan (to succeed Robert M. Grant); on Program: Morton Smith (to succeed Floyd 
V. Filson); on Research Projects: Amos N. Wilder (to succeed Henry S. Gehman). 

The President announced that in accord with Article X of the Constitution the 
Council had voted to recommend to the Society a change in By-Law XII. The Council 
recommended reading “‘fifty’’ instead of ‘‘twenty-five” in the sentence in By-Law XII 
which reads in part as follows: ‘‘In addition to which, if he be a contributor to the 
Journal, he shall receive twenty-five copies of any article or articles he may have con- 
tributed.”” Thus the entire By-Law XII would read as follows: 

Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one copy 
of each issue of the Journal after his election; in addition to which, if he be a con- 
tributor to the Journal, he shall receive fifty copies of any article or articles he may 
have contributed. 


The Society voted approval of the change by unanimous voice vote. Therefore, in 
accord with the provision in Article X of the Constitution that, ‘A change in the 
By-Laws may be made at any annual meeting, upon recommendation of the Council 
and by two-thirds vote of the members present,’’ the President declared the change in 
By-Law XII to be duly made. 

The President reported and the Society adopted the following actions from the 
proceedings of the Council: 


1) Change in arrangement whereby the sale of back numbers of the Journal will 
be handled by the Treasurer's office in.vead of by Mr. Jay Kieffer. 

2) Continuation of the policy of offering student subscriptions to the Journal at 
three dollars with the provision that a student may renew his student-subscription for 
one year, but not thereafter. This action was taken by the Council after receipt of 
report that from autumn 1956 through summer 1957 there were enrolled 262 student- 
subscribers, of whom 77 now requested active membership in the Society, and that 
during autumn 1957, 315 student-subscriptions were received. 

3) Approval of the principle of change in publication dates for the Journal (perhaps 
publishing in May instead of June and in October instead of September) with details 
to be left to the Editor. 

4) Approval of bringing to the attention of the Society the possible desirability of 
forming a Middle Atlantic Section, and the appointment of a committee to consider 
the matter composed of the members of the Council resident in the appropriate states, 
with Morton Smith designated as chairman. : 

5) Authorization of the Committee on Research Projects to receive applications 
from members of the Society for ACLS grants for special research, to recommend to the 
ACLS on behalf of the Council, and to report to the annual meeting actions taken by the 
Committee, the Committee to have power to co-opt other members of the Society to 
help in its deliberations. 

6) Appointment of the Secretary as the Society's representative in the work of the 
ACLS Committee on the Relation of the Learned Societies to American Education 
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(recently renamed Committee on Secondary Schools) with instruction that the 
Secretary's report be made to NABI. 

7) Authorization of the President to appoint a committee to make recommendation 
to the next meeting of the Council on policy and procedure concerning the nomination 
of members of the Seciety for ACLS grants for travel to international scholarly con- 
ferences with power in the meantime to nominate persons for such grants. The President 
announced the appointment of Erwin R. Goodenough, Millar Burrows, and Amos N. 
Wilder as the committee. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by the chairman, Erwin R. 
Goodenough. The following officers were elected: 


President: William A. Irwin, University of Chicago and Southern Methodist 


University 

Vice-President: Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago 

Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, Princeton Theological Seminary 

Associates in Council (Term to expire in 1960): Frank M. Cross, Jr., Harvard 
Divinity School; Robert M. Montgomery, Ohio Wesleyan University; Solomon 
Zeitlin, Dropsie College 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 
G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary 


The President announced the Council's designation of the time and place of the 
1958 annual meeting as being Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 29, 39, 
and 31 at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, beginning with an 
evening session on Monday. He announced also that the dates of December 27-31, 1959 
were being reserved for the following annual meeting, the exact time of the meeting to 
be determined by the Program Committee of the Society in cooperation with the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors, and the place tentatively set as New York, 
New York. 

After a rising vote of appreciation to the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
for what the President properly termed its ‘wonderful hospitality,’’ the business meeting 
was adjourned at 9:50 A. M. 

With Vice-President William A. Irwin presiding, the first paper of the session was 
the Presidential Address entitled ‘‘Early Christianity in Asia Minor" by Sherman E. 
Johnson (Church Divinity School of the Pacific). According to custom there was no 
discussion. (The address is printed in this issue of the Journal.) 


With President Johnson presiding, the following papers were then read: 


“The Flora of the Bible and Biblical Scholarship,” John C. Trever (Morris Harvey 
College) 

“An Interpretation of the Mount of Olives,” John B. Curtis (Cincinnati, Ohio) 

“The New Meaning of Zedek in the Second Isaiah,’’ Sheldon H. Blank (Hebrew 
Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 
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“Some Foibles of New Testament Scholarship,’ Henry J. Cadbury (Harvard 
University) 
For its second session the Society divided into sections, meeting at 2:00 P. M. on 
Monday, December 30. With Vice-President William A. Irwin presiding, the Old 
Testament Section heard the following papers: 


“ “Two Years Before the Earthquake,’ Simon Cohen (Hebrew Union College) 
“The Play of Metaphor in Psalm 139,” Victor E. Reichert (University of Cin- 


cinnati) 

“An Aim and Method for the Study of Old Testament Theology,’’ Robert T. 
Anderson (Michigan State University) 

“Hosea's Oracle on Heretical Worship (Hos 4 6-8a),”’ F. S. North (Tuller School) 

“P in the Primeval History — Document or Redaction?” C. J. de Catanzaro 
(Trinity College, Toronto) 

“Was It Cain and Abel?” Rolland E. Wolfe (Western Reserve University) 

“The Relationship of Animal Life to Society in the Old Testament,"’ Fred E. 
Young (Central Baptist Theological Seminary) 

(By title) “The Origins of the Masoretic Text in the Light of Rabbinic Literature 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls,"" Robert Gordis (Jewish Theological Seminary) 


With President Johnson presiding, the New Testament Section heard the following 
papers: 

“What Did Become of Peter?’ Charles F. Nesbitt (Wofford College) 

“The Erasmian Notes in Codex 2,"’ Kenneth W. Clark (Duke University) 

“John Mill: 1707-1957,"" Rodney T. Hood (Ohio University) 

“Whittingham and the English New Testament of 1537,’ Paul E. Davies (McCor- 


mick Theological Seminary) 
‘Stewards of God’ — Pre-Christian Religious Applications of otkonomos in Greek,” 


John Reumann (Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
With Professor Kenneth W. Clark presiding, the Section heard the following 
papers: 
“The Comfort Concept in the Hebrew-Christian Tradition,’ C. M. Proudfoot 


(Knoxville College) 
“The Old Testament of the Early Church — II," Albert C. Sundberg, Jr. (Southern 


Methodist University) 
With President Johnson in the chair, the following papers were heard by the 
Section: 
“Early Hebrew Translations of the Gospels,’ Judah M. Rosenthal (College of 
Jewish Studies) 
“Brigands in the Temple,’ George W. Buchanan (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


The third session was called to oder by President Johnson at 8:00 Pp. M. on Monday, 
December 30. He read a letter which had just been received from honorary member 
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H. H. Rowley expressing the cordial greetings of the Society for Old Testament Study 
of Great Britain. 

The program of the evening was a symposium on ‘Problems in Biblical Herme- 
neutics’’ with Walter J. Harrelson (University of Chicago) as moderator. The following, 
papers were read followed by discussion by members of the panel and from the floor: 


“Hermercutical Issues in the Old Testament,” James Muilenburg (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary) 

“The Problem of Faith and History in Biblical Interpretation,”’ J. Coert Rylaars- 
dam (University of Chicago) 

“Contributions of Form and Tradition Criticism to Biblical Interpretation,” 
Krister Stendahl (Harvard Divinity School) 


For its fourth session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 9:00 A. M. 
on Tuesday, December 31. With Vice-President Irwin presiding, the Old Testament 
Section heard the following papers: 


“Job's Witness (Job 16 7, 8),"" J. A. Sanders (Colgate Rochester Divinity School) 

“Zohar Material in David ha-Nagid’s Commentary on Genesis," Abraham I. 
Katsh (New York University) 

“Problems of Biblical Lexicography,”” Maximilian Ellenbogen (New York, N. Y.) 

“Mythical Space and the Zion Tradition,” Brevard S. Childs (Mission House 
Seminary) 

“Is There Evidence of Christian Influence in Early Rabbinic Exegesis of’ the 
Flood Narrative?” Jack P. Lewis (Harding College) 

“The Date of Psalm 24,’’ Marco Treves (New York, N. Y.) 

“An Unknown Manuscript of the Former Prophets” (illustrated), Shelomo Morag 
(Hebrew University, Jerusalem-Brandeis University) 

(By title) ‘The Amphictyony Theory Reexamined,” Jacob Milgrom (Richmond, 
Va.) 

(By title) Anti-Anthropomorphisms in Isaiah,’ Charles T. Fritsch (Princeton 
Theological Seminary) 

With President Johnson presiding, the New Testament Section heard the following 

papers: 

“The Hypothetical Document ‘Q’,” E. Robert Andry (Butler University) 

“Luke's Witness to the Virgin Birth,” James M. Bulman (East Spencer, N. C.) 

“The References to John the Baptist in the Gospel of Matthew," James L. Jones 
(Philadelphia Divinity School) 

“The Stability of the Audience Factor in the Synoptic Parables,” J. Arthur Baird 
(College of Wooster) 

“Luke 16 16— An Opposition Logion,” Frederick W. Danker (Concordia Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.) 

“The Chronology of Passion Week — A New Approach Arising from the Old 
Solar Calendar,” James A. Walther (Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 
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“In What Year the Crucifixion?”’ Johnston M. Cheney (Oakland, Calif.) 


With Professor Krister Stendahl presiding, the following paper was heard by the 
Section: 


“A Reconsideration of Certain Arguments Against the Pauline Authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles," Bruce M. Metzger (Princeton Theological Seminary) 


For the fifth and final session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 
2:00 Pp. M. on Tuesday, December 31. With Vice-President Irwin presiding, the Old 
Testament Section heard the following papers: 


(By title) ‘Some Observations on Hebrew Genealogical Method in I and II Chron- 
icles,” Robert D. Culver (Geneva, III.) 

“Cubits, Baths, and Shekels,’ R. B. Y. Scott (Princeton University) 

“Isaiah 28 9-13 and the Ugaritic Abecedaries,’’ William W. Hallo (Hebrew Union 
College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 

“The Iesed of Man in the Old Testament,”’ Sidney O. Hills (Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

“The Qumran Roll of Benedictions,”” John Priest (Ohio Wesleyan University) 

(By title) “Sumerian Literature: A General Survey,’’ Samuel N. Kramer (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) 

“The Census Lists of Numbers 1 and 26,’ George E. Mendenhall (University of 
Michigan) 


With President Johnson presiding, the New Testament Section heard the following 


papers: 

“The Way Called a Sect (Acts 24 14),"" S. Vernon McCasland (University of Vir- 
ginia) 

“The Johannine Version of the Feeding of the Five Thousand — An Independent 
Tradition?”’ Edwin D. Johnston (Mercer University) . 

“Was John 17 a Prayer for the Pre-Pentecostal Season?” M. Lucetta Mowry 
(Wellesley College) 

“Four Distinct New Testament Explanations for the Origin of the Belief in the 
Resurrection,” Alfred E. Haefner (Wartburg College) 

“The Development of the Kerygma,”’ James M. Robinson (Emory University) 


With Vrofessor Kendrick Grobel presiding, the Section heard the following papers: 


“T Peter 2 13 and the Following Haustafel,"’ Heber F. Peacock (Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary) 

“The Gospel of Truth and the New Testament Canon,” Floyd V. Filson (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 


(By title) ‘Prayer and Forgiveness,”’ Krister Stendahl (Harvard Divinity School) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at approximately 4:30 Pp. M. the, ninety- 
third meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was concluded. 


Cartes F. Krart, Secretary 


a 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


GIOVANNI CARDINAL MERCATI (1866-1957). One afternoon last July, in the Vatican 
library when it was still and almost deserted, a quiet little man with white beard and 
black monastic garb could be seen searching among the books. A stranger would not 
have recognized that this was His Eminence Cardinal Mercati, nor would he have known 
that his insistent searching was a habit of more than half a century on the part of this 
internationally recognized scholar who was insatiable for learning. 

Seven months before, on December 17, 1956, the Cardinal had taken a few hours 
from his daily library routine to attend a ceremony arranged by his friends and colleagues 
in recognition of his ninetieth birthday. They presented him with a bound volume of 
felicitations from 500 fellow scholars across the world, and a printed document contain- 
ing the salutation of Pope Pius XII along with the Cardinal's amazing bibliography of 
421 publications from 1890 to 1956. 

Giovanni Mercati was born at Villa Gaida in the province of Reggio Emilia, on 
December 17, 1866, the son of Dr. Domenico and Giuseppina Moatipd Mercati. At 
twenty-two he was ordained to the priesthood, and continued graduate studies at the 
Gregorian University where he received the doctorate in theology. He served for five 
years (1893-98) as Doctor of the Ambrosian Library in Milan. Then at the age of 
thirty-one he began his long association with the Vatican Library, first as Scriptor (1898- 
1919), then as Prefect (1920-36), and finally as Protector of the Library and the Pontif- 
ical Archives, and as Librarian and Archivist of the Holy Roman Church. 

At the Consistory of June 15, 1936, Giovanni Mercati was created.a cardinal deacon 
by the late Pope Pius XI, and attached to the church of St. George in Velabro (Rome). 
Through the years he led a secluded life within the Vatican, yet one of industrious and 
learned f. uitfulness. Noted especially in the field of Byzantine studies, his wide erudi- 
tion included theology and philosophy, ecclesiastical history, classical philology, biblio- 
graphy, paleography, and archeology. Death came to him in the midst of his charac- 
teristic industry, yet in serenity in his Vatican residence, on August 22, 1987. 

He was elected an Honorary Merméiser of thie Society one year ago, and we are 
honored in (he privilege of paying tribute to him as a feillow-member, as a cultured and 
learned prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, and as a gentle and friendly colieague 
of long and noble life. 


James Everett FRAME (1868-1956). James Everett Frame became a member of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1897. Born in Boston on March 24, 
1868, he was graduated from Harvard University with an A.B. degree in 1891, and with 
an A.M. degree in 1892, having specialized in Assyrian cuneiform. He continued his work 
in Semitics by taking courses in Syriac and Arabic at Columbia University while enrolled 
at Union Theological Seminary. In 1895 at his graduation from Union Theological Semi- 
nary he was awarded a traveling fellowship, which enabled him to continue his studies 
during the next two years at Berlin, Géttingen, and Oxford. At the latter place he 
attended William Sanday’s seminar on the Synoptic Problem. From 1897 until his 
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retirement in 1938, his teaching activities were spent at his alma mater, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. After retirement he made his home in Princeton until his death on 
December 30, 1956. 

While Frame was an instructor at Union, Charles Augustus Briggs invited him to 
prepare the commentary on the Thessalonian Epistles for the International Critical 
Commentary series. This commentary, published in 1912, was judged by Kirsopp Lake 
and William Park Armstrong, representatives of opposite theological points of view, to 
be ‘‘a model of what a commentary ought to be.’ Meticulous in his grammatical and 
historical analysis, he also took pains to trace methodically the course of previous exe- 
gesis of the Epistles. He contributed to the eleventh edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1910-11) characteristically carefully prepared articles on the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians and to the Colossians. 

Professor Frame's scholarly attainments were recognized in his being granted an 
honorary doctorate by Harvard University (S.T.D., 1913), and in being elected a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

It is not often that a technical scholar excels in.the ability of leading public worship, 
but for many years Professor Frame conducted the Sunday services in the Chapel of 
Union Theological Seminary in a manner which left a deep impression upon those who 
worshiped there. 

In the serious and detailed study of the New Testament, Professor Frame insisted 
by precept and example upon a thorough knowledge of Hebrew and cognate languages 


as an aid to the proper understanding of the New Testament. Our Society, as well as 
international New Testament scholarship, has much for which to be grateful in the life 


and work of James Everett Frame. 


WILLIAM Freverick Arnot (1880-1957). On January 25 of this year Cambridge 
University Press arranged a tea to honor Dr. William Arndt for the work he had done 
on the Arndt-Gingrich Lexicon. That night he wrote to his friend and collaborator, 
Dr. Gingrich: ‘‘In the afternoon the press people held a little informal function, attended 
by their chief officials and proofreaders, and by a number of professors who belong to 
the Syndics .... Abundant congratulations were offered. In the evening, at the party 
arranged by the Tyndale House management several others appeared, forming a part 
of the small group that listened to me as I read my paper on the origins of the Lexicon 
and its chief features." Exactly one month later Dr. Arndt was suddenly called from 
this life. With his passing there came to an end the earthly career of one who was 
devoted to the best in biblical scholarship: namely, a humility born of a deep reverence 
for the Sacred Scriptures, an inquiring and penetrating mind, and a restless desire to 
use the brief years of this life in the task of setting forth God's truth as frequently and 
as profoundly as possible under every circumstance. 

Dr. Arndt was born at Mayville, Wisconsin, the son of a Lutheran parochial school 
teacher. He prepared for the holy ministry by attending Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Concordia Theological Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., graduating in 1903. 
He earned his Master's degree at the University of Chicago in 1923 and his doctorate 
at Washington University, St. Louis, in 1935, 
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Dr. Arndt served several Lutheran parishes from 1903 to 1912. For the next nine 
years he served as professor of ancient languages at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
In 1921 he became professor of New Testament Interpretation and Literature at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Serving on the faculty of Concordia Seminary, he gave much time to the editing of 
professional journals: the Homiletical Magazine, the Theological Quarterly, and the Con- 
cordia Theological Monthly. He wrote a number of books, including, Does the Bible 
Contradict Itself?, Bible Difficulties, and From the Nile to the Waters of Damascus. Two 
months before his death his extensive commentary on the Gospel According to St. Luke 
appeared from the presses of Concordia Publishing House. He will best be remembered, 
however, for his services to the task of producing an “English Bauer.”’ Just before his 
passing Dr. Arndt had begun to prepare for a visit with Dr. Walter Bauer in Gottingen. 
When the latter heard the news of Dr. Arndt's passing, he wrote to Dr. Gingrich: “‘I 
was deeply grieved by the news of his death. I had lived with the fond expectation of 
meeting Dr. Arndt personally this year in Géttingen. From the few letters I have 
from him I know he was an ‘anima candida.’ As such and as a man of great learning 
he will continue to live in my memory. I only wish that he could have witnessed some © 
of the recognition and gratitude that was due him for his work on the lexicon... .”’ 

Dr. Arndi’s mortal remains were laid to rest on March 7 in St. Louis, Mo., where 
they await the resurrection of all flesh. 

For many years Dr. Arndt was a member of this Society. Therefore be it resolved 
that the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis express its gratitude for the life 
and work of Dr. Arndt and its sense of loss at his death; that a copy of this resolution 
be inscribed in the minutes of the Society, and that a copy be sent to the family of 
Dr. Arndt in token of the sympathy of the Society. 


Irwin Hocn DELonG (1873-1957). Irwin Hoch DeLong was born on the farm of 
his maternal grandfather, Jeremiah Hoch, near Dryville, Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
May 11, 1873. He received his early education in the public schools of Rockland and 
Longswamp Townships in his native county of Berks. From 1889 to 1891 he studied at 
the Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. He was a student of 
Muhlenberg Academy, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 1892-93, and was a member of the 
freshman class at Muhlenberg College, 1894-95. He then transferred to the college of 
his own Church, Franklin and Marshall, where he received his A. B. degree in 1898. 
In his senior year he won the Buehrle first German prize, which is a gold medal in the 
form of an octagonal star with the inscription: ‘‘Lass das Licht herein.’’ He also received 
the degree of A.M. from his alma mater in 1901. 

Upon the completion of his college course he entered the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, from which he 
received his diploma in 1901. He attended the University of Chicago in the summer 
quarters of 1900 and 1901, the autumn quarter of 1901, and the summer and winter 
quarters of 1902; he received the B.D. degree from that university in 1902. Young 
DeLong’s accomplishments in Old Testament and Semitic languages won for him 
deserved recognition, and he was appointed Thayer Fellow in the American School of 
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Oriental Research in Jerusalem for the academic year 1902-3; in this connection he 
traveled in Palestine, Trans-Jordanic lands, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece, and also 
visited Constantinople. 

His studies and travels in the Near East were followed by graduate work in Ger- 
many. In the year 1903-4 he matriculated at the University of Berlin, where he took 
lectures under Professors J. Barth, Delitzsch, Gunkel, Hartman, Meissner, and Sachau, 
and Doctors Horowitz and Winckler. The following year was spent at the University 
of Strassburg, which then belonged to Germany, where he worked under Professors 
Néldeke, Eutung, and Spiegelberg. During the years he was in Germany he had an 
extensive curriculum in Semitics and related fields: Semitic Philology, Introduction to 
Semitic Languages, Hebrew, Syriac, Nabatean, Assyrian, Arabic including modern 
dialects, and Coptic. He was not limited, however, to linguistics, but also studied 
Archeology, Hebrew Urgeschichte, Babylonian-Assyrian History, Interpretation of the 
Psalms of the Old Testament, History of Babylonian-Assyrian Art, History of Egyptian 
Art, History of the Egyptian Religion, and Islam and Interpretation of the Koran. He 
had an unusual array of courses in Arabic and Islamics, and it should be noted that all 
his teachers were men eminent in Semitics and Egyptology. Ndéldeke was the most dis- 
tinguished Semitist of his generation, and Dr. DeLong was fortunate in concluding his 
studies in Germany under his direction. The theme of his dissertation was “Die hebra- 
ische Priposition ba‘ad” (1905), a work to which reference is made in the well-known 
Hebrew lexicons: Gesenius-Buhl (1910, 1915), Kénig (1910, 1931, 1936), and Koehler 
(1951). He received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Strassburg in 1905, but 
remained there until the following year. Thereupon he returned to Chicago for the 
summer quarter of 1906; all told, his work at Chicago included Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, 
Egyptian, Greek Paleography, and Old Testament. 

The year 1906 marked the conclusion of Dr. DeLong's formal preparation for 
teaching Old Testament. In that year he came to the Theological Seminary at Lancaster 
as instructor in Old Testament Science gnd remained in that capacity until the retire- 
ment of Dr. Frederick Augustus Gast, his revered teacher in that institution. In 1909 
Dr. DeLong was appointed to the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Science; he also 
served as librarian, 1909-22. He became dean in 1921 and remained in that position in 
addition to his professorship until his retirement in September, 1943, when he had at- 
tained the age of three score and ten. 

When Dr. DeLong was inducted into office as instructor in Old Testament Science 
at the Theological Seminary, he delivered an address on ‘“The Importance of a Knowl- 
edge of the Semitic Languages to the Proper Understanding of the New Testament,” 
which was published in The Reformed Church Review, October, 1906. In his inaugural 
address in 1909 he chose a practical theme: ‘‘The Importance of the Study of Hebrew 
in a Theological Course.” This was published in The Reformed Church Review, January, 
1910. 

He became a member of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1914; he 
also belonged to the following learned societies: the American Oriental Society, Deutsche 
Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptische Gesellschaft, Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft, Zentralstelle fiir Deutsche Personen und Familiengeschichte, and 
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the Pennsylvania German Society. He was a man of university caliber, but after he 
became established in his work at Lancaster, he chose to serve the Church of his child- 
hea ond did not seek through publications of Semitic research to gain a national repu- 
tation which would have given him a call to anoth< institution. He immersed himself in 
the life of the Seminary and deveted himself to the welfare of his students to the end of 
his career. 

Ultimately, however, the brilliant Semitist turned his energy and intellectual acu- 
men into another direction; he became interested in genealogy, especially in its relation 
to the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania. His heart had remained with his own people, 
and in dedicating his book My Ancestors to Nathan C. Schaeffer and Richard Conrad 
Schiedt, he writes: ‘Two inspiring and beloved teachers of mine who taught me Ger- 
man and helped me to a better understanding and appreciation of the language of my 
ancestors.’’ Some years ago, when the writer visited him in his home, Dr. DeLong 
showed him his book My Ancestors, saying that he wished to present the achievements 
of his people and point out the contributions of the Pennsylvania Germans to education, 
to the Church, and to our country. 

Dr. DeLong was a loyal member of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
which later became a part of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and now belongs 
to the United Church of Christ. He was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Classis of 
East Pennsylvania, May 16, 1901, and he was ordained to the ministry by the same 
Classis, May 9, 1909. He was president of his Classis, 1921-22, and in recognition of 
his theological attainments Franklin and Marshall College in 1928 conferred on him 
the degree D.D. honoris causa. 

Dr. DeLong married Mary R. Meister, the daughter of the Reverend Dr. Emil 
Meister of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, October 10, 1907. Four children were born of this 
union: Margaret Eleanor (Mrs. William G. Carrington), Dorothy Meister (Mrs. John 
W. Lines), Emilie Meister, and Mary Meister (Mrs. Stanton B. LeFever). Dr. DeLong 
departed this life January 31, 1957, and was interred in the Greenwood Cemetery, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the city of his adoption, where he had resided for more than 
half a century and made his contribution to the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Church. 

The life of Dr. DeLong arouses a romantic feeling and a personal interest in those 
who were born in Eastern Pennsylvania and lived in the period of transition from the 
vernacular of the forefathers to the use of the English language. In the preparation for 
his lifework he represents a past generation when there was no short cut in education 
and when men were not afraid of hard work and unremitting toil. He was steeped in 
the humanities, and his Semitic scholarship was extensive and profound. In Evangelical 
circles his technical scholarship was unusual and awakens in us a nostalgia for an era 
when there was respect for learning and for a type of scholastic attainments that may 
have become a thing of the past: forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1956 annual meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 1670 — 18 honorary members and 1652 


active members. 

The roster of members published as supplement to the September issue of the 
Journal contained the names of 1908 members. This list included the two honorary 
members elected by the Society at the 1956 meeting, making a total of 20 honorary 
members; and, for purposes of record, the previously unpublished list of new active 
members for the year 1955 and for the year 1956, the latter year including all new 
members who had paid their dues as of June 30, 1957, thus making a total listing as of 
that date of 1888 active members. 

During the total year 1957 the Society lost by death, so far as is known to the 
Secretary, 7 members, 1 honorary and 6 active, and by resignation or being dropped for 
non-payment of dues 87 active members; making a total loss of 94 members. At the 
1956 meeting the Society elected 2 honorary members; and during the year 1957, 31 
persons were reinstated as active members, 104 of the persons recorded as nominated 
previous to 1957 paid their dues and became members, of 255 persons nominated in 
1957, 205 have paid their dues, and 77 student-subscribers have requested membership 
and paid membership dues, making a gross addition to membership of 419. Thus with 
18 honorary members and 1652 active members reported last year, and a net increase of 
1 honorary member and 324 active members, the membership of the Society at the 
present reading consists of 19 honorary members and 1976 active members — a grand 
total of 1995, 

The Society records the death of honorary member Giovanni Cardinal Mercati, 
and of the following active members: James E. Frame, who had become the 312th 
member when he was elected to membership in 1897 and was President of the Society 
in 1929, William F. Arndt, Irwin H. DeLong, J. S. Engle, Walter F. Kuentzel, and 
Harold E. Snide. 

The Society notes that active member, Charles N. Shepard, who became the 408th 
member of the Society when he was elected in 1907, now by the By-Laws of the Society 
“shall automatically be exempted from further payment of dues." 

During the year the Society was represented at inaugural ceremonies or institutional 
‘celebrations at the following institutions: Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Emory 
University, Georgian Court College, Meadville Theological School, Mount Holyoke 
College, and West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

Besides the keeping and publication of the membership record, one of the major 
duties of the Secretary is that of preparation for the annual meeting of the Society. As 
ex officio chairman of the Program Committee and with the active cooperation of the 
other members of the Committee that portion of the Secretary's report appears in the 
form of the printed program. 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending and 
participating in the committee work of the Conference of Secretaries of the American 
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Council of Learned Societies, and his very genuine appreciation to the President of the 
Society, the Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal, and the Printer, for their invaluable 
cooperation in the conduct of the affairs of the Society during the year. ‘ 

By action of the Council of the Society at its meeting yesterday, the Secretary 
includes herewith in his report the Council's action concerning report received from the 
special committee appointed to study the time and place of the annual meeting. Ken- 
neth W. Clark, chairman of the committee, presented a carefully prepared written report 
which had been mimeographed and distributed to the Council some months ago. In the 
report the committee summarized the result of the poll of members concerning the time 
of the annual meeting as follows: 338 members responded to the poll, of whom 7% 
expressed no preference as between the December date and some other date for the 
annual meeting, and of the 93% of the total who did express a preference, 76% voted 
for the December date and 24% for another date. The Council concurred in the special 
committee’s recor..mendations: 1) that the annual meeting continue to be held during 
the Christmas holidays, and 2) that the Council be disposed to accept more frequently 
than once in four years an invitatioa to hold the annual meeting outside of the New 
York City area. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuar_es F, Krart, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS 


Balance from 1956 
Ingome from dues 
and subscriptions 
Sale of Monographs 
Interest 
Advertising 
Sale of mailing list 
Sale of reprints 
Contributions 


$ 7,040.05 


16,751.22 
418.72 
504.67 

1,040.65 
115.00 
75.28 
1,681.55 
758.31 


$28,385.45 


Distribution of balance 
Mono. Publ, Fund 
Working balance 


1,229.58 
8,608.50 


$ 9,838.08 


Audited and found correct: 


n: Y. Scorr 
HERBERT M. GALE 


December 30, 1957 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing of 


Printing of membership 
supplement 
Advance payment to publisher. 
Attorney fee 
Amer. Council of 
Learned Societies 
Southern Humanities Conf... . 
Bond insurance 
Editor's expenses 
Secretary's expenses 
Treasurer's expenses 
Refund and replacement 


Monograph royalty 

Reprint royalty 

Union Seminary charges 
toward expenses of SBLE 
meeting 1956 

Monograph publication 

Bank charges 

Sectional meetings 


$19,947.37 
8,438.08 


$28,385.45 


Balance Dec. 15, 1957 


ist Nat'l. Bank of 
Princeton, N. J. statement 


12/15/57. . $ 8,502.27 


Less vouchers 


64.19 


$ 8,438.08 


On deposit with publisher. ... 1,400.00 


Cash balance $ 9,838.08 
Respectfully submitted, 


Vircit M. Rocers, Treasurer 
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xv 
850.00 
1,400.00 
169.95 
20.00 
Sale of back issues.......... 10.00 ; 
1,274.47 
400.00 
659.79 
101.00 
28.80 
25.00 
121.92 
318.67 
48.16 
179.61 
| 
2.39 
64.19 — 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The seventy-sixth volume of the Journal consisted of 340 pages, in addition to the 
Proceedings of the 1956 Annual Meeting, etc. (28 pages), which were numbered sep- 
arately. Twenty-nine articles were published, plus three critical notes. Of the total, 
approximately one third were devoted to the Old Testament and Apocrypha, another 
third to the New Testament, and the remaining third to the Dead Sea Scrolls. Twenty- 
nine book reviews appeared in the Old Testament book sections, and twenty-four in the 
New Testament sections. 

The Journal for 1957 was slightly smaller than last year’s. This reduction was due 
in part to the appearance of fewer book reviews; it is expected that there will be some 
expansion during the coming year in this department. Another factor was the relatively 
small number of articles accepted for publication by the Editorial Committee, especially 
during the latter part of the year: We are prepared to publish promptly any article of 
merit and significance, within the area of the Journal's concern, accepted by the Editorial 
Committee. Inevitably a sizable number of papers are returned to the authors, being 
deemed unsuitable for publication in the Journal. We hope that no member of the 
Society will be discouraged by an occasional rejection slip, but that all will continue to 
submit papers for our consideration. 

The circulation of the Journal has continued to keep pace with rising printing costs, 
so that our financial condition is no worse than last year, and in fact is somewhat better. 
We are especially pleased to note the excellent response this year again to the student 
subscription plan, and feel that the Journal is making a contribution to biblical studies 
in the educational institutions of the country. We are grateful to all the members of the 
Society who cooperated in this program. . 

It is my happy duty once more to publicly thank the members of the Journal staff 
whose voluntary labors have made publication of the Journal possible: the Associate 
Editors for preparing the Book Review sections, and the Editorial Committee for read- 
ing, criticizing, and evaluating the MSS submitted to the Journal. Dr. Maurice Jacobs 
and his able staff are to be commended for their care and accuracy in printing the 
Journal, and for their indispensable help to the Editor. I wish also to express gratitude 
to the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Society, for their help throughout the 
year; and a special word of tribute should go to Mr. James E. Sellers, the Public Infor- 
mation Officer, for his excellent work in publicizing the Journal. 

As in previous years, we seek the critical comments and suggestions of the members 
of the Society, so that the Journal may more effectively serve as its organ of information 
and communication, and reflect the progress of biblical scholarship. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davip FREEDMAN, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The new organization of the ACLS is accomplished, which means a slight reshuffling 
of responsibilities, technical details in which the Society would not be interested. The 
new funds available as reported last year are being well handled. Applications are now 
being considered for appointments to the various grades of fellowships. The most 
important of these are not open for individual applications. Nominations for the 
senior fellowships, which may be as high as $10,000 a year, are made to the ACLS 
through societies, and this opens the first problem the Society should consider. A 
scholar with a piece of work he wants to complete should take the initiative by writing 
his own Society, and asking the Society to propose him to the ACLS. In our case, to 
whom shall he write, and who will decide in the name of the Society whether to recom- 
mend him or not? Actually the problem arose during the year, and in conference with 
the President of the Society an ad hoc arrangement was made that the Society's Com- 
mittee on Research Projects be given this responsibility, with power of decision. The 
Committee has as Chairman the Delegate to the Council, and with him during the past 
year were Professors Gehman, Stinespring, Flight, and Wikgren. It seems advisable 
that this Committee, whoever are its members in any given year, be permanently 
entrusted with powers to receive and act upon all such applications, and to forward 
their recommendations to the ACLS. Otherwise a new committee will have to be estab- 
lished, since the Society must be in a position throughout the year to act on applications, 
and to answer members of the Society who seek information. It should be noted that 
applications for lesser fellowships and grants-in-aid are to be made directly to the 
ACLS. 

Another matter that needs action or recognition,by the Society is the approval, 
I trust, of a suggestion made during the year, and acted upon. The ACLS has interested 
itself in correlating humanistic studies with teaching, especially on the more elementary 
level, and so has a Committee on the Relation of Learned Societies to American Educa- 
tion (whose name has just been changed to Committee on Secondary Schools). A year 
or two ago our own body ruled, properly, that in the biblical field this fell within the 
scope of the NABI, and so authorized no one to represent the SBLE on the Committee. 
The ACLS thought it unfortunate that so important a field as religion have no spokes- 
man in their discussions, and with this I am sure all members of the Society would agree. 
But the NABI has no relation to the ACLS. During the year, accordingly, with the 
approval of the President, I wrote the President of NABI to explain the matter, and to 
suggest that he appoint as its representative in the matter our own Secretary, Professor 
Kraft, who meets with the Conference of Secretaries of the ACLS, and who is also a 
member of NABI. Dr. Kraft will have this double function, if this Council agrees, and 
our Society need pay no further heed to the matter. His report will go to the NABI. 

Incidentally it should be pointed out that the ACLS is willing to pay the expenses 
of one or two (not more) individuals appointed by individual member societies to 
meetings in their fields held abroad. Our Society should accordingly take cognizance 
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of meetings abroad where we should be represented, and appoint delegates in time for 
such application for help in expenses from the ACLS. 

Your delegate would like also to record that the ACLS has just embarked upon a 
new investigation. Many scholars have long been insisting that money is needed for 
publication of scholarly works that cannot support themselves because of the new costs 
for printing and circulation. The ACLS has just this fall appointed a Committee of 
nine men, three scholars, three heads of university presses, and three heads of commercial 
presses to look into the problem. It is an open secret that while the ACLS has no 
funds for scholarly publications now. there may be as much as $150,000 a year made 
available for five years if the ACLS can demonstrate first that there is real need, and 
second that it can construct plans for wisely allotting so much money. Your delegate 
is one of the three scholars on the Committee, and he urges you to talk to him here, or 
write him, about your knowledge of publishable but unpublished books, or books con- 
ceived but aborted because of the a priori impossibility of their being published under . 
existing conditions. I have in mind books that range all the way from good doctoral 
dissertations to the dream books of thwarted veterans. We all of us dream more books 
than we write. I want to hear of books thwarted not by our incompetence, laziness, or 
preoccupations, but by lack of money. 

Another project of the ACLS is to support a Committee on the History of Religions, 
really a Committee on Religionswissenschaft. This Committee acts as the member from 
the United States in the International Association for the History of Religions, and is 
at present organizing American representation for a meeting in Tokyo this summer. 
No field of human study or activity is as little organized as that of religion. ‘Those 
studying it are not only in our Society, but are divided into a confusion of camps: 
varying degrees of orthodoxy, of Catholic, Protestant and Jew, frequently have and 
want little communication with one another. But religion is also being studied by 


philologians, historians, linguists, anthropologists, psychologists, philosophers, and 


sociologists, to name only a few. Do we need a common meeting ground in a single new 
society? Various new groups are starting out in this direction. In the name of the 
Committe of the ACLS I should be glad to know whether the scholars in this Society 
feel it is time to branch out in more general communication. 

It should be noted in closing that the ACLS was much interested in the recent 
difficulty of the Society in publicly saying it thought representations being made about 
a biblical manuscript were misleading. It has appointed a Committee, of which our 
Secretary is a member, to investigate the matter, and they have found that any number 
of most distinguished lawyers in New York would have been delighted to defend our 
original statement without charge. The Society is to be congratulated at having taken 
an important stand. In any such matter hereafter the ALS will be delighted to help. 

The ACLS took special action to record its thanks to Societies, including the 
SBLE, for having contributed $75 in addition to its stated dues of $15, to help pay the 
expenses of its delegate to the annual meeting. If our finances warrant, I strongly 
recommend such a contribution this year also. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R, GOODENOUGH 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The past year was one of the most active seasons of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. When, on April 1, 1957, the American State Department lifted the restrictions 
on travel to the Middle East, plans were found to be well advanced for excavations in 
Jordan on the part of several member institutions to be conducted jointly with the 
American Schools, 

The first was the joint expedition with Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
under the direction of J. L. Kelso, at the site of ancient Bethel, twelve miles north of 
Jerusalem. This work, conducted during July and August, concluded the excavations 
at the site which were begun in 1934 under the direction of W. F. Albright, and con- 
tinued by Professor Kelso in a second campaign in 1954. The archeological history of 
the site is now well in hand, aad the publication of all three seasons may be expected in 
the near future. Of especial interest this summer was the discovery in the northern 
sector of the site of the fine Middle Bronze Age city wall and probably also its northern 
gate, though the latter was discovered to be much destroyed. The exterior of the wall 
was protected by an earthen glacis very similar to one being uncovered at the same time 
at Shechem. 

The second project was the joint expedition of the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, the University Museum in Philadelphia, and the American Schools at the ancient 
site of Gibeon, eight miles north by northwest of Jerusalem, under the direction of 
J. B. Pritchard, with the assistance of F. V. Winnett. In 1956 a portion of a large pit 
with stairs leading down into it had been partially excavated. This summer, during 
August, by working two shifts a day the whole large structure was completely dug out. 
It proved to be a stair well, very carefully engineered, the purpose of which was to 
enable the people of the city to obtain water within the city fortifications. The pit was 
some eleven meters in diameter. The stairs led down in circular fashion along the east 
and south sides for a distance of approximately ten meters. At that point the builders 
had ceased their efforts to dig out the whole structure through the solid limestone rock. 
Instead the stairs led into a tunnel which dropped deeply for another fifteen meters in 
an approximately four hundred degree arc, until they opened into a cave into which 
water still seeped through the rock. Of particular interest were the large number of 
inscribed jar handles found in the seventh and sixth (probably sixth) century debris 
which filled the great pit to its top. They appeared to bear testimony to the activities 
of a wine-producing firm in Gibeon, and when published will form a very fine collection 
of short inscriptions, together with royal stamped handles, from the seventh and 
probably at least sixth centuries, although the precise dating of the material is yet to 
be worked out. 

For three weeks in October and one week in November, McCormick Theological 
Seminary with the American Schools worked again at the site of Beth-zur, north of 
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Hebron, under the direction of O. R. Sellers. This work completed that begun in 1931, 
when an exceptionally fine Hellenistic citadel had been uncovered. The work was con- 
centrated this season on the slopes of the mound to learn more about the city's fortifica- 
tions. Of particular interest appears to be a tower belonging to the Second Iron Age. 
This discovery may well be another piece of evidence concerning the fortification of 
Judah by Rehoboam, succinctly described in II Chron 11 5-12. 

One of the most sizable and intensive American endeavors in Palestine was the 
joint expedition of Drew University, McCormick Seminary, and the American Schools, 
which during July and August conducted and carried out its second season of work at 
Tell Balata, the site of biblical Shechem. Dean Bernhard W. Anderson of Drew was 
again the administrative director, and the writer was archeological director. Twenty-one 
Americans, including eleven graduate students, were members of the staff of the expedi- 
tion, together with one German, one Australian, and four Jordanians. Among the 
Americans was the whole staff, save one, of the American School in Jerusalem this year, 
including H. Neil Richardson, the director, O. R. Sellers, the professor of archeology, 
Robert W. Funk, annual professor, and Dr. Paul W. Lapp, fellow. Work was carried on 
in five sectors of the mound, the purpose being to clarify the chronology of the site and 
in particular to date and interpret the ruins laid bare by the previous German work on 
the mound. This effort was more successful than expected, so that in future campaigns 
the expedition will be free to move into unexcavated portions of the ancient city. Two 
major city wall systems were identified, and both dated to the end of the Middle Bronze 
Age, one succeeding the other in order to create an exceedingly strong and almost 
impenetrable system of defense. The weak point in the system, however, seems to have 
been the East Gate, which was forced at least twice, probably by the Egyptians in the 
mid-sixteenth century B.C., so that the brick superstructure on the second line of 
defense was pulled down within the city. The evidence is very clear thus far that the 
time when Shechem served as an amphictyonic center of northern Israel must be con- 
fined in the first instance to the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B. c. There seems to 
have been no destruction of the site in the thirteenth century, although there was a 
radical break in the city’s history about 1100 B. c., a situation which aligns itself closely 
with the ninth chapter of Judges. While Shiloh was at its height as a center of Israel's 
tribal league, Shechem thus may not have been in existence. Between the tenth and 
eighth centuries B. c. however, before the city's destruction, probably by the Assyrians 
between 724 and 721 B. c., the city appears to have been a government administrative 
center, where taxes could be paid in kind. Between the eighth and the fourth centuries 
there is no evidence which thus far has been found for an occupation of the city. From 
the end of the fourth to the end of the second centuries, however, when presumably 
Shechem was a Samaritan center, the evidence this season continued to mount that the 
site was intensively occupied, and elaborate efforts were taken to protect it by rebuilding 
the Middle Bronze Age defenses. Detailed reports of the work can be found in the 
December issues of the Biblical Archaeologist and the Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Meanwhile, during the winter of 1956-57 the Baghdad School joined with the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago in a surface survey of the territory 
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south of Baghdad, examining hundreds of sites and plotting the lines of the ancient 
canals. The Iraqi government has been particularly interested in this project and is 
planning others like it in order to discover the ancient patterns of canals and irrigation 
projects as a guide to the present day rebuilding of the land. During the current winter 
the Baghdad School is engaged jointly with the Orientai Institute in another season of 
work at the great Sumerian city of Nippur. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. ErRxtst WRIGHT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The eighteenth meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was held at the University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, April 5 and 6, 
1957, in joint session with the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society. 
Seventy-six persons registered their attendance. 

In the first session, Friday, April 5 at 2:00 p. M., the Societies held separate business 
meetings. President Joseph L. Miielic convened the meeting of the Mid-West Section. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as printed in the Journal (March 
1957). A committee on nominations consisting of Martin H. Scharlemann, T. M. 
Taylor, and Charles F. Kraft was appointed. G. Ernest Wright was named to the 
joint committee on resolutions. The business meeting was adjourned at 2:30 P. M. 

Papers scheduled for the afternoon session were presented in two sections. The 
section under the chairmanship of Frank M. Cross, Jr. heard the following papers: 


“The Akkadian Verb nadénu in the Royal Achaemenid Inscriptions,” Herbert H. 
Paper (University of Michigan) 

“The é-uzn-ga in Ur III Documents," Tom B. Jones (University of Minnesota) 

“Reed Architecture Represented on Mesopotamian Steatite Vases,’’ Pinhas 
Delougaz (University of Chicago) 

“Visits, Past and Present, to the Monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul in 
Egypt,” Elinor M. Husselman (University of Michigan) ¢ 

“Hittite and Aramean Elements in Late Hittite Art,’ Hans G. Giiterbock (Uni- 
versity of Chicago) 

“Rock Sculpture during the Late Second and Early First Millennium,’’ Homer L. 
Thomas (University of Missouri) 


The section chaired by Robert M. Grant heard the following papers: 


“Habakkuk 3 in the Light of Recent Criticism,” F. W. Boelter (Evangelical 
Theological Seminary) 
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“Some Observations on the Concept of Man in the Old Testament: Life and 
Death,”’ Robert E. Bailey (University of Dubtique) 

“Was Dorcas Really Her Name?” T. M. Taylor (Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary) 

“The Typological Dimension of Mark 1 1-13," M. H. Scharlemann (Concordia 
Theologica! Seminary) 

“Ideas of Perfection in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” Allen P. Wikgren (University 
of Chicago) 

“Further Evidence Relating to Shapira’s Deuteronomy Scroll of 1883,’" Menahem 
Mansoor (University of Wisconsin) 


The evening program was begun at the Subscription Dinner with Hans G. Giiter- 
bock presiding. A delightful exchange of greetings and opportunity for social fellowship 
was provided. 

Following the dinner the members assembled in the Seminary library for the first 
general session. Harold H. Platz acted as chairman. A special word of welcome was 
received from Gaylord M. Couchman, President of the University of Dubuque. Ad- 
dresses were presented by Joseph L. Mihelic, President of the Mid-West Section of 
SBLE and Frank M. Cross, Jr., President of the Middle West Branch of AOS. 


“Jeremiah and the Modern Critics,’’ Joseph L. Mihelic (University of Dubuque) 
“The Righteous Teacher and Christian Origins," Frank M. Cross, Jr. (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 


The evening was pleasantly and appropriately concluded by a reception tendered by 
the faculty and administration of the Theological Seminary of the University of 
Dubuque. 

A second general session was held at 9:00 a. M. Saturday morning with Herbert H. 
Paper presiding. The following papers were presented and discussed: 


“The Chronicler and Pagan Powers,” L. J. Kuyper (Western Theological Seminary) 

“The Setting of the Gospel of Matthew,” Floyd V. Filson (McCormick Theological 
Seminary) 

“Josephus and the Restoration of Jerusalem,’’ Charles G. Tuland (University of 
Chicago) 

“Flavius Josephus and the Essenes: A Change in Method,” John Strugnell (Jesus 
College, Oxford) 

“Evidence for the Administrative Provinces of the Israelite United Monarchy,” 
G. E. Wright (McCormick Theological Seminary) 

“An Early Name for the God of Israel,’ Simon Cohen (Hebrew Union College) 


Immediately following the general session, the Societies held separate business 
meetings. President Mihelic called the meeting to order at 11:30 a. M. The secretary 
reported the expenses for the meeting, indicating that the share of the Mid-West 
Section was $129.69. It was voted to receive the report with approval and to recom- 
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mend to the national council that in future years funds budgeted for sectional meetings 
be made available in advance. 

The report of the nominating committee was read. The following officers were 
elected: 


President: Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago 
Vice-President: Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute 
Secretary: Harold H. Platz, United Theological Seminary 


The report of the committee on resolutions was read and approved: 


Be it resolved that the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and 
the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis express 
their gratitude to the faculty and administration of the University of Dubuque for 
their gracious hospitality during the joint session of April 5 and 6, 1957. Both 
societies are grateful for the excellent facilities and the many conveniences provided 
for their meetings. Especially do they record their thanks to Professor Joseph L. 
Mihelic and Dr. George B. Ehlhardt for their strenuous efforts in making this visit 
of the two societies possible and in seeing to it that their stay in Dubuque has been 
a most pleasant and memorable experience. 


HERBERT H. PAPER 
WINIFRED S. THOMAS 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT * 


It was voted that the next meeting be held April 18-19, 1958 in Chicago and that 
the executive committee seek to arrange for a joint meeting with the Chicago Society 
of Biblical Research and the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society. 


The business meeting was then adjourned. 
The final session met at 2:00 Pp. M. with Joseph L. Mihelic presiding. The following 
papers were read and discussed: 


“The Establishment of Saladin in Egypt,’’ A. S. Ehrenkreutz (University of 
Michigan) 

“Demythologizing Genesis 18-19," Rolland E. Wolfe (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) 

“Gnostic Origins,’’ Robert M. Grant (University of Chicago) 

“The Theme of Creative Expectancy in Isaiah 56-66,"" Sheldon H. Blank (Hebrew 
Union College) 

“History, Faith, and the Bible,” J. Coert Rylaarsdam (University of Chicago) 

Adjourned at 4:30 P. M. 


H. Patz, Secretary 
The 1958 meeting of the Mid-West Section will be held jointly with the Middle 


West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research on April 18 and 19 at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Established May 3, 1939) 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies at Knox College, Toronto, on May 28 and 
29, 1957. 

The first session was held at Knox College, beginning shortly after 8 P.M., on 
Tuesday, May 28, with the President of the joint societies, the Rev. Professor M. T. 
Newby, in the chair. Following the transaction of business, the following papers were 
read and discussed: 


“The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism" by the Rev. David M. Stanley, S.J. 
“Was The Last Supper a Passover or Not?’’ by the Rev. Professor D. W. 
Hay 


The joint societies reconvened at 9:30 A.M. on Wednesday, May 29. Business was 
transacted, and the following were elected officers for 1957-58: 


President: Rev. Principal George B. Caird, United Theological College, Montreal, 
P.Q. 
Vice-President: Rev. Principal J. Stanley Glen, Knox College, Toronto, Ont. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Professor C. J. de Catanzaro, Trinity College, Toronto, 
Ont. 
Executive Committee: Rev. Professor M. T. Newby, Trinity College, Toronto 
Rev. David M. Stanley, S. J., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 
Professor Rolland E. Wolfe, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Following the business session, the Rev. Professor M. T. Newby delivered his 
presidential address on 


“Hebrew Thought and Style: Reversals and Antitheses” 
In addition, the following papers were read and discussed: 


“Demythologizing Genesis 18-19"’ by Professor Rolland E. Wolfe 

“The New Eschatology” by Professor H. L. MacNeill 

“Some Old Testament Mistranslations” by Professor T. J. Meek 

“Some Observations on Mowinckel: He That Cometh" by Professor W. S. 
McCullough 


After lunch in the dining hall of the University College residence, the Society re- 
convened for the afternoon session at Knox College, and the following papers were read 
and discussed: 
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“Some Miracles of Jesus and their Life Situations” by Miss Helen Milton 

“Tamar, Ruth, Bathsheba, and the Blessed Virgin Mary in S. Matthew's Genealogy 
of our Lord” by Rev. G. C. Cotter 

Some forty persons attended one or more of the sessions. 


CaRMINO J. DE CATANZARO, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Established January 23, 1941) 


No report. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) 


The tenth annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis was held at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, March 25-26, 1957. The 
meeting was held in conjunction with the ninth annual session of the Southern Section 
of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 

The program of the NABI occupied the first day's session, and in the evening a 
joint meeting with NABI and ASOR was held. Two committees were appointed by the 
president: 1) Nominations: Kendrick Grobel, Frederick Crownfield, and Charles 
Nesbitt, chairman; and 2) Resolutions: Allen Easley, Charles Nesbitt, and David 
Faust, chairman. An illustrated lecture was given by Professor William H. Morton of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. His topic was ‘‘Recent Archeology in Jordan.” 
Following the lecture a reception was given by the host institution. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the second day the SBLE session was called to 
order by the president, Paul L. Garber. The minutes of the previous session were dis- 
pensed with in favor of the printed version in the March 1957 issue of JBL. The sec- 
retary reported: 1) that the national council had approved the request of the Southern 
Section to state the limits of the section; and 2) that the editor of the Journal requests 
that papers read at sectional meetings be submitted for consideration for publication 
in the Journal. The secretary announced that he would be glad to receive the papers 
and submit them with a covering letter to the editor. 

The nominating committee presented the following slate of officers who were elected: 


President: William A. Beardslee, Emory University 
Vice-President: Ira Jay Martin, Berea College 
Secretary: R. H. Sales, Duke University 
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Dt. Emmett W. Hamrick was appointed to represent the section at the spring meet- 


ing of the Southern Humanities Conference in New Orleans, March 29-30. 
The papers of the morning session were as follows: 


“Reconsidering the Reconstruction of Solomon's Temple,” Presidential Address, 
Paul L. Garber, Agnes Scott College 

“The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls upon NT Teaching,” J. H. W. Rhys, The 
University of the South 

“Ezra Memoirs?”” Emmett W. Hamrick, Wake Forest College 

“Origen’s Hexapla on Isaiah 65 20," Otto H. Christensen, Southern Missionary 
College 

“The Name with a Content,’’ Andrew C. Tunyogi, Pikeville College 

“From Grotius to Astruc — Four Pioneer Outsiders in Biblical Criticism," Kendrick 
Grobel, Vanderbilt University (to be completed at the afternoon session). 


At the afternoon session two possibilities for date and place of meeting next year 
were discussed: 1) Maryville College, March 17-18 and 2) Atlanta University, March 
24-25. :There was some feeling that the section should return to Atlanta for the 1958 
meeting, but the final decision was left with the executive councils of the two societies. 


David Faust read the report of the resolutions committee; the report was adopted. 
The afternoon papers read were as follows: 


“From Grotius to Astruc — Four Pioneer Outsiders in Biblical Criticism,'’ Kendrick 
Grobel, Vanderbilt University (concluded) 

“An Abolitionist’s Bible,” Ira Jay Martin, Berea College 

“A Note on the Mysticism of Jesus and Paul,” James L. Price, Duke University 

“A Proposed Explanation for the Distribution of the Two Languages in Daniel,” 
James M. Bulman, East Spencer, N. C. 

“Christus Pontifex,’"” Emmanuel M. Gitlin, The University of North Carolina 


Adjournment followed the reading of the papers. 
A total of 67 attended the meeting. 


R. H. Saves; Secretary 


The 1958 meeting of the Southern Section will be held on March 24 and 25 at 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
. (Established January 25, 1950) 


As the time of the annual meeting of the New England Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis has been changed from autumn to winter, there was no 
meeting of the Section held during the year 1957. The next meeting will be held jointly 
with the Greater Boston Biblical Club on Wednesday, February 12, 1958, at Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 
(Established January 12, 1957) 


The first meeting of the Southwestern Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was held on Saturday, January 12, 1957, in Fort Worth, Texas. (See report 
of the meeting on page xxvii of the March 1957 Journal.) 

The 1958 annual meeting of the Section will be held on Saturday, January 11, at 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
SEMINAR 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar was held at 
4:00 p.m., December 29,.1957, at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. More than one hundred members and visitors were present. In the 
absence of the Secretary, Allen Wikgren, due to illness, Bruce M. Metzger acted as 


chairman. 
The following papers were presented and discussed: 


Ernest C. Colwell (Southern California School of Theology): ‘‘The Text of the 


Fourth Gospel” 
Harry M. Buck (Wellesley College): ‘“The Lessons from John in the Greek Gospel 


Lectionaries” 


Reports of the progress of various projects relating to the textual criticism of the 
NT were made, including the following: 
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Dr. Colwell reported that the International Greek New Testament Project was 
making good progress and that it was planned that all material for the volume containing 
the apparatus for the Gospel of Luke would be in hand by the summer of 1959. He in- 
dicated that through the State Department it had been possible to acquire about fifty 
microfilms of Greek NT manuscripts from libraries and museums in the USSR. He also 
stated that denominations are more and more showing their interest in the Project by 
making grants for the on-going work of the Project. 

Dr. Metzger reported that work on a critical text of the NT with selected apparatus, 
to be prepared under the sponsorship of the American Bible Society, the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, and the Wiirttemberg Bible Society, was being carried forward. 
Copies of a brochure describing the proposed text were supplied to those who wished 
them. (Additional copies are available by writing the American Bible Society, Room 
702, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) 

On the basis of a communication from Prof. Teéfilo Ayuso of Zaragoza, honorary 
member of the SBLE, Metzger also reported the progress being made on the projected 
Spanish Polyglot Bible. Since the death of Father Bover, S.J., one of his former pupils, 
Father O'Callaghan, S.J., is to continue the work on the Greek text for the Polyglot. 

The nominating committee presented the name of Allen Wikgren as Secretary of 
the Seminar for 1958, and this nomination was confirmed by the group. 

The meeting was adjourned at 6:00 P. M. 


Bruce M. MErzGER, Secretary pro tem. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA MINOR* 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


pty that great extension of the Asiatic continent toward 
the Aegean and Europe, was second only to Italy in the first cen- 
tury of our era in commercial, intellectual, and artistic life. No one needs 
to argue its importance for the origins of Christianity. Here the Apostle 
Paul was born and carried on much of his missionary work. Some of 
his most important letters arose out of problems with churches in Galatia 
and the city of Colossae. The Apocalypse, the First Epistle of Peter, 
and the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan reflect the conflict 
between emperor worship and Christianity in Asia Minor. To list the 
churches addressed by the prophet John in the first three chapters of his 
work, and those to which Ignatius of Antioch wrote letters, is to catalogue 
some of the most important centers of western Anatolia. It is often 
believed that the Fourth Gospel comes from Ephesus. Papias of Hiera- 
polis, Polycarp of Smyrna, Melito of Sardis, and Polycrates of Ephesus 
are important Asiatic figures of the second century. Montanism arose 
in Phrygia and Marcion came from Sinope in Pontus. Christianity took 
such varied forms in Anatolia that it can be said to reflect the variety 
and intellectual ferment of this fascinating region. 


I 


Early travelers, such as Pococke, Hamilton, and Fellows, laid the 
basis for later archeological and topographical study of Asia Minor.* 
Large-scale excavation began in the nineteenth century. No classical 
site has stirred the modern imagination more profoundly than Troy; 
but although Ilion has a Roman period, its greatest importance, as in 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 30, 1957, at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

* Richard Pococke, A Description of the East and Some Other Countries (London, 
1743-45); Sir Charles Fellows, A Journal Written during an Excursion in Asia Minor, 
1838 (London, 1839); An Account of Discoveries in Lycta (London, 1841); Travels and 
Researches in Asia Minor (London, 1852); W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
Pontus and Armenia (London, 1842); S. H. Weber, Voyages and Travels in Greece, the 
Near East... prior to ... 1801 (Princeton, 1953). 
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Schliemann’s time, still centers in the Homeric period.2 The uncovering 
of other ancient cities revealed much about the architecture and material 
culture of the NT period. The most dramatic discoveries, from this 
point of view, were at Pergamum and Ephesus. Perhaps nowhere more 
than at Pergamum can one perceive the imagination of the Hellenistic 
people, the sumptuousness of their art, and the continued magnificence 
of the early empire. The altar of Zeus and the vast theater, together 
with the numerous temples and public buildings, are part of the back- 
ground of the Book of Revelation, whose author regarded the city as 
Satan’s throne (Rev 2 13). Karl Humann first visited the place in the 
winter of 1864-65 and began excavations there in 1878.3 Of perhaps 
even greater interest to NT students was Ephesus, where even earlier 
J. T. Wood had been at work. First to be identified and excavated was 
the temple of Artemis.4 Then followed the work of the Austrian Archae- 
ological Institute in uncovering the theater, the Library of Celsus, the 
Agora, and the Christian churches.’ 

One may conveniently take as a unit the period up to the outbreak 
of the first World War, even though the continuity of research was 
never broken. One of the earliest excavations that had some bearing 
on the history of the first century was that of the British at Halicarnassus 
in 1856-59. The Archaeological Institute of America uncovered the 
Roman agora of Assos in 1881-83.7 Rayet made explorations of Miletus 
and the Latmic gulf, Tralles, Magnesia near Maeander, Priene and 
Didyma, in 1872-73.8 A French expedition worked at Didyma in 1895 
and 1896.9 Humann excavated at Magnesia near Maeander in 1891-93, 
revealing the great Artemis temple there.'® At Priene the Germans were 
at work in the years 1895 to 1898, and the excavations of Theodor 
Wiegand and his associates in Miletus and environs began in 1899." 


* E. g., H. Schliemann, Troja (New York, 1884), pp. 195-241. 

3 Karl Humann and others, Alterttimer von Pergamon (Berlin, 1885-1923); cf. H. 
Kahler, Der grosse Fries von Pergamon (Berlin, 1948) and Kahler’s picture book, Perga- 
mon (Berlin, 1949), 

4J. F. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (London, 1877); D. G. Hogarth, The Archate 
Artemisia (London, 1908). 

5 Forschungen in Ephesos veréffentlicht vom Osterreichischen archdologischen Institute 
(Vienna, 1906-53). 

® Sir C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae 
(London, 1862-63). 

7 F. H. Bacon (ed.), Expedition of the Archaeological Institute of America: Investiga- 
tions at Assos (Cambridge, Mass., 1902-21). 

*O. Rayet, Milet et le golfe Latmique (Paris, 1877-85). 

» E. Pontremoli and B. Haussoulier, Didymes: Fouilles de 1895 et 1896 (Paris, 1904). 

°K. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander (Berlin, 1904). 

™ Th. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersu- 
chungen in den Jahren 1895-1898 (Berlin, 1904); Wiegand (ed.), Milet (Berlin, 1906- 
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Just before the first World War came the Princeton expedition to 
Sardis, which continued for several seasons. Much of the effort was 
concentrated on the splendid Ionic temple of Artemis, which is of some 
special interest to us because of its rebuilding after the earthquake of 
A.D. 19, but there were important discoveries from the Lydian and 
other periods.” 

Surface exploration also yielded a wealth of‘ material, usually pub- 
lished in a sumptuous style that would be very costly today. Inscriptions 
form an important part of this. LeBas was the great pioneer epigrapher," 
but nearly every scientific explorer since his time has made contributions. 
One of the first Americans to work in this field was J. R. S. Sterrett, who 
was in Lystra and other parts of central Asia Minor as early as 1883." 
Another important feature was the recording of monuments visible 
above ground. The publication of Hierapolis in Phrygia by Humann and 
his associates is a good example of this.'' Among the outstanding pub- 
lished explorations are the following: Keil and Von Premerstein in Lydia 
and Aeolis;*® Benndorf and Niemann in Lydia and Caria, and Petersen 
and Von Luschen in Lycia, Milyas, and the Kibyra region ;'? Swoboda, 
Keil, and Knoll in parts of Lycaonia, Pamphylia, and Isauria;'® Lanc- 
koronski in Pamphylia and Pisidia;'® Heberdey and Wilberg, the tombs 
of Termessos;?° in Cilicia, A. C. Headlam, Heberdey, Keil, and Wilhelm.”* 


36). Cf. also A. von Gerkan, ‘Zum Heiligtum des Apollon Delphinios in Milet,” 
Istanbuler Forschungen, XVII (1950), 35-39. 

H.C. Butler and others, Sardis (Leiden, Princeton, Rome, 1922-32). 

3 P, LeBas and W. H. Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines recueillies en 
Gréce et en Asie Mineure, III (Paris, 1870); see also S. Reinach, Voyage archéologique en 
Gréce et en Asie Mineure sous la direction de M. Philippe LeBas (Paris, 1888). 

™ J. R.S. Sterrett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (‘‘Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens," III [Boston, 1888]). This is largely inscriptional 
material. In Vol. I of the series (1882), Sterrett published inscriptions of Assos and 
Tralles. 

*s C. Humann and others, Altertiimer von Hierapolis (Berlin, 1898). 

© J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, ‘‘Bericht iiber eine Reise in Lydien und der siid- 
lichen Aiolis,"" Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, LIII, 2 (Vienna, 1910), 1-112. 

7Q. Benndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien (Vienna, 1884); E. 
Petersen and F. von Luschen, Reisen in Lykien, Milyas und Kibyratis (Vienna, 1889). 

8 H. Swoboda, J. Keil, and Fritz Knoll, Denkmdler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien und 
Isaurien (Briinn, 1935). Cf. also H. Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmdler aus Pisidien, Pam- 
phylien, Kappadokien und Lykien (Leipzig, 1908). 

9 Karl Lanckorofiski-Brzezie, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens (2 vols.; Vienna, 
1890-92). 

2° R. Heberdey and W. Wilberg, “‘Grabbauten von Termessos in Pisidia,’’ Jahresheft 
des Osterreichischen archdologischen Institutes in Wien, 111 (1900), 177-210. 

* A. C. Headlam, Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria (London, 1892); J. Keil and A. 
Wilhelm, ‘‘Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber eine Reise in Kilikien,"” JOAJZ, XVIII (1915), 
Beiblatt, pp. 5-59; R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm, “Reisen in Kilikien,’’ Denkschr., 
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Hasluck published a study of Cyzicus and other parts of Mysia.?*? The 
geographical studies of Alfred Philippson have been . particular value 
to later investigators.” 

Best known in English-speaking lands is the pioneer topographer 
and epigraphist, Sir William M. Ramsay, who traveled over the land 
many times, published inscriptions and coins, and collected all kinds of 
historical-geographical information, particularly in Phrygia. Beginning 
with the Peutinger table and accounts in ancient authors, he laid the 
foundation for modern studies of the Anatolian road systems.** Most of 
us know him best as a great popularizer, who digested a vast amount 
of information and made it available to biblical students. So attractive 
and persuasive were his books that he has often been followed too 
slavishly, but despite errors into which his enthusiasm led him, his work 
remains one of the foundations of later Anatolian studies.’s 

Much material of value for the study: of the NT and early church 
history can be found in the work of Victor Schultze, who collected and 
made available facts about many sites.** But it is the articles in the 
‘Pauly-Wissowa Realenzyklopddie which, above all, bring together all 
kinds of information about Asia Minor, gathered in the pre-War period. 
Here the work of Ruge, Biirchner, and Keil is of particular value.?’7 


II 


The period since 1918 can best be summarized as a unit, for, despite 
the interruption of the second World War, many of the same persons 
and organizations were active both before 1940 and after 1945. British, 
French, German, Italian, Swedish, and American expeditions have. been 
in the field. The great new fact, which promises so well for the future, is 


XLIV, 6 (Vienna, 1896), 1-168. Humann was apparently the first to study the site of 
Nemrud Dag; see Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890). 

22 F, W. Hasluck, Cyzicus (Cambridge, 1910). 

23 A. Philippson, Reisen und Forschungen in westlichen Kleinasien, “Erginzungs- 
hefte Nr. 167, 172, 177, 180 zu Petermanns Mitteilungen" (Gotha, 1910-14). 

4 W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (‘‘Royal Geographical 
Society, Supplementary Papers,"’ IV [London, 1890]), esp. pp. 51-62, 237-42, 254-81. 

*5 See especially Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, 1895-97); St. 
Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen (3rd ed.; London, 1897); The Cities of St. Paul 
(London, 1907); Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire (London, 1906), pp. 231-77, 305-77 (on Pisidian Antioch); Pauline and Other 
Studies in Early Christian History (2nd ed.; London, 1908); The Church in the Roman 
Empire before a. D. 170 (8th ed.; London, 1904); The Social Basis of Roman Power in 
Asia Minor (Aberdeen, 1941). 

26 V. Schultze, Altchristlich Stddte und Landschaften, II (Giitersloh, 1922). 

27 E. g., Pauly-Wissowa, Acalenzyklopddie, 2nd series, s. v. Assos, Ephesos, Hiera- 
polis, Laodikeia, Magnesia, Miletus, Philadelphia, Sardeis, Smyrna, Thyateira, Tralles. 
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the activity of Turkish archeologists, both men and women, in excavating 
sites of all periods, exploring, recording, and publishing; and their 
friendly co-operation with- European and American colleagues.” As 
compared with the great days of the past, the work is usually on a 
smaller scale, since costs are higher and money is more difficult to find. 
Often an excavation has been begun and not carried through; on the 
other hand, methods are constantly being improved. 

Many of the more sensational discoveries, such as the bilingual in- 
scription in Phoenician and Hittite cuneiform found at Karatepe by 
Bossert, and the royal tomb at Gordium, lie outside the scope of a paper 
dealing with the NT period. I shall mention some of the more important 
excavations, classifying them by areas. 

Ionia. At Ephesus the Austrian excavations, now resumed, are 
establishing more details of the city plan and history of the site.*? At 
Claros there had been excavations in 1913. These were resumed at the 
sanctuary of Apollo in 1950 by Louis Robert and his wife.3° Turkish 
scholars began excavating the great agora of Izmir (Smyrna) as early 
as 1932, and Ekrem Akurgal has carried on studies of the topography of 
the Izmir region to co-ordinate ancient data with the existing remains." 

Caria and the Maeander valley. M. and Mme. Robert have studied 
several sites in this region, including Nysa, which was excavated by 
Kourouniotis after the first World War.s?) Wiegand’s first volume on 


Didyma has been published and excavations have been resumed at 


28 For Turkish archeological work, besides references given below, see the annual 
summaries in Anatolian Studies from 1951 on; also Thomas Whittemore, ‘Archaeology 
during the Republic in Turkey,"”” AJA, XLVII (1943), 164-70; A. M. Mansel, ‘‘Les 
Travaux Turcs d’archéologie classique sous la République,”’ Anadolu, I (1951), 41-53; 
H. Cambel, ‘‘Archaologischen Berichte aus Anatolien,’’ Orientalia, N. S. XV (1951), 
236-51; Machteld Mellink, ‘Archaeology in Asia Minor,’ AJA, LIX (1955), 231-40. 

29 Information furnished by Dr. Machteld J. Mellink; see now her article in AJA, 
LXII (1958), 91-104. Among recent publications are Forschungen in Ephesos, III 
(Vienna, 1923): the Agora and gateways at the Harbor; V (corrected ed., Vienna, 1953): 
the Library. 

3° J. and L. Robert, Amadolu, I (1951), 61-63; II (1955), 50-52; L. Robert, Les 
Fouilles de Claros (Limoges, 1954); Anatolian Studies, V1 (1956), 23-25. The Roberts 
were at work in Claros in 1956. 

3} S. Kantar and F. Miltner, Tiirk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi, II 
(1934), 219 f.; Kantar and R. Naumann, Tarih Kurumu Belleten, VII (1943), 
213 ff.; cf. Belleten, IX (1945), 405 ff.; Naumann and Kantar, ‘Die Agora von Smyrna,” 
Istanbuler Forschungen, XVII (1950), 69-114. On other early Turkish work see 
A. M. Mansel, Anadolu, I (1951), 41-53. For inscriptions from the Agora, see J. Keil, 
Istanbuler Forschungen, XVII (1950), 54-68. E. Akurgal, Ankara Dil ve Tarih Cografya 
Fakiiltesi, Arkeoloji arastirmalart, I1 (1945), 1 ff.; Belleten, X (1946), .55 ff. 

3 Anadolu, I (1951), 61; Fasti Archaeologici, IV (1951), 290; Anadolu, II (1955), 
50-52. Nysa had been excavated by a Greek expedition in 1921 and 1922; see K. 
Kourouniotis, 'Apxavodoyuxdv AeXriov, VII (1921-22), 1-88, 227-46. 
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Miletus.*3 The most important activity of the Italian school in this region 
has been at Aphrodisias, where the excavations have thrown new light 
on the significant school of sculpture associated with this city.4 A 
Swedish team excavated the sanctuary of Zeus at Labranda.}s 

Lycia. An excavation at Xanthos under Pierre Demargne has 
resulted in finds from the Lycian period (6th century B.C.) to the 
Byzantine. Among them are the Roman agora and theater.*° 

Pamphyilia. An Italian expedition was:at work in southern Anatolia 
before the first World War,37 and B. Pace resumed excavation at Antalya 
about 1921. Work continued for several years.3* Since 1946, Turkish 
archeologists have excavated at Perge and have made important finds 
belonging to the first and second centuries A. p. A. M. Mansel has now 
published a full report.s® Similar excavations have been undertaken at 


neaby Side.*° 

Pisidia and southern Phrygia. The University of Michigan exca- 
vated at Antioch-toward-Pisidia in 1924. Sir William Ramsay, who had 
once before dug there, was present for part of the time. The temple of 
Augustus and propylaea were discovered, together with the plazas 
named for Augustus and Tiberius. The local Roman art was found to 
have been influenced by that of Pergamum."” 


33 Th. Wiegand, Didyma, 1. Teil, Die Baubeschreibung, 1. Lief. (Berlin, 1941). 
Excavations were resumed at Miletus in 1957; cf. Mellink, AJA, LXII (1958), 98. 

34 G, Iacopi, ‘Gli scavi della missione archeologica italiana in Afrodisiade,"’ Monu- 
menti anticht pubblicati per cura della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincet, XX XVIII 
(1939); Mostra augustea della Romanita: ‘Catalogo (Rome, 1940), p. 168, Room XV, 
No. 13. 

3s Gésta Saflund, ‘‘Der Tempel des Donnergottes in Labranda (Kleinasien)," 
Atlantis, XXIV (1932), 37-40; A. W. Persson, Illustrated London News, Jan. 15, 1949, 
pp. 85-87; Persson, Arsbok Kungl. Vetenskaps Societeten (Uppsala, 1950), pp. 53-68. 

36 Fasti Archaeologicit, V (1950), 165 f.; P. Demargne, Anadolu, I (1951), 37-40; 
II (1955), 63-70. Work at Xanthos continued in 1957. 

37 R, Paribeni and P. Romanelli, ‘‘Studi e ricerche archeologiche nell’ Anatolia 
meridionale,’’ Monumenti ... dei Lincei, XXIII (1914); Paribeni, ‘Studi e ricerche.. . 
secondo rapporto,"’ Annuario della regia scuola archeologica in Atene, III (1921), 1f. 

38 B. Pace, Annuario, III (1921), 3-21; G. Moretti, Annuario, VI-VII (1926), 435- 
507; V. Viale, Annuario, VIII-IX (1929), 357-92. 

39 A. M. Mansel and Askidil Akarca, Excavations and Researches at Perge (Ankara, 
1949), reviewed in AJA, LV (1951), 213 f.; Mansel in Anadolu, II (1955), 60-62; Mansel, 
“Bericht iiber Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in Pamphylien in den Jahren 1946- 
1955,’ Jahrbuch des deutschen Archdologischen Institutes, Archdologischer Anzeiger (1956), 
pp. 34-119, figs. 1-69, with basic bibliography. 

4° A. M. Mansel, E. Bosch, J. Inan, Vorldufiger Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in 
Side im Jahre 1947 (Ankara, 1951); cf. AJA, LVII (1953), 300-302; Belleten, XIV 
(1950), 683-86; Fasti Archaeologici, III (1950), 237; 1V (1951), 294 f.; Mansel in Anadolu, 
II (1955), 58-60; A. M. Mansel, G. E. Bean, and J. Inan, Die Agora von Side und die 
benachbarten Bauten (Ankara, 1956). 

4D. M. Robinson, AJA, XXVIII (1924), 435-44; XXX (1926), 125-36; ‘‘Roman 
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Galatia. Krenker and Schede excavated the temple of Augustus at 
Ankara in 1926 and 1928.4 

Cilicia. Professor Hetty Goldman, of Bryn Mawr College, made a 
preliminary expedition to Cilicia in 1934, and from 1935 to 1939 and 
again in 1947-49 excavated at Gézlii Kule on the outskirts of Tarsus. 
This mound includes Hittite, Hellenistic, Roman, and Islamic levels. 
The Hellenistic and Roman finds, which have been published, illustrate 
the life of a relatively poor suburb of the city. Much of the Roman city 
lies far underneath the.modern town, but from time to time fragments 
of it come to light; for example, a fine mosaic was discovered in 1948.43 
More recently, H. Th. Bossert has worked at the seaport of Magarsos 
near Adana.“ 

Commagene. Theresa Goell, who succeeded Miss Goldman as direc- 
tor at Tarsus, has in recent years excavated at Nemrud Dag in the 
sanctuary of Antiochus I of Commagene, under the auspices of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. Here on the monumental plat- 
form of the east court, Antiochus was enthroned with Zeus Oromasdes, 
Apollo Mithra Helios Hermes, Heracles Artagnas, and the Tyche of 
Commagene. This further illustrates Antiochus’ syncretism.‘s Closely 
related are the investigations of F. K. Doerner of the University of ‘ 
Miinster, who identified the site of Arsameia near the village of Kahta. 
A large inscription on the Eski Kale revealed the existence of a hiero- 
thesion established by Mithridates Kallinikos, father of Antiochus I. 
Excavations began in 1953.4 

Excavation is, naturally, only one phase of Anatolian research. One 
of the most valuable projects in the period between the world wars was 
the series of explorations sponsored by the American Society for Archae- 
ological Research in Asia Minor, results of which have been published 
in the series Monumenta Astae Minoris Antiqua.’ The largest part of 
the material is inscriptional, but it includes also monuments and surveys 
of buildings. Several successive expeditions from 1925 on worked in the 
eastern part of the province of Asia, and in Caria, Galatia, Phrygia, and 


Sculptures from Colonia Caesarea (Pisidian Antioch),’’ The Art Bulletin, IX (1926), 
5-69. 

4 D. M. Krencker and M. Schede, Der Tempel in Ankara (Berlin and Leipzig, 1936); 
cf Schede’s translation of the Monumentum Ancyranum, Ankara und Augustus (Berlin, 
1937). 

4 Hetty Goldman (ed.), Excavations at Géslii Kule, Tarsus, 1: The Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods (in two parts; Princeton, 1950). 

“4H. Th. Bossert, Belleten, XIV (1950), 661-66; cf. AJA, LV (1951), 90 f. 

48 T. Goell, Archaeology, V (1952), 136-44; VI (1953), 246f.; BASOR, No. 147 
(Oct., 1957), 4-22. 

4 Bibliotheca Orientalis, IX (1952), 93-96; Anatolian Studies, IV (1954), 14 f. 

47 Monumenta Asiae Minorts Antiqua (7 vols.; Manchester, 1928-56). The eighth 
volume, promised to appear soon, will conclude the series. 
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Cilicia Tracheia. Associated with Buckler and Calder in this enterprise 
were such scholars as Keil, Wilhelm, Guthrie, Herzfeld, and Guyer. 

This splendid international project was, in a way, a continuation of 
Ramsay’s work. It includes a rather thorough epigraphical survey of 
the neigborhood of Denizli for several miles in all directions; then of a 
region whose line runs roughly northeast from Cal and Civril to Banaz, 
east to Afyon, north as far as Eskisehir, back south to the neighborhood 
of Cifteler, east about as far as the main road from Ankara to Konya, 
then south to Konya, and thence -west as far as Dinar, the ancient 
Apameia-Celaenae. This region covers the zone in which Phrygian was 
still spoken in A. D. 250, and a little more territory besides. The im- 
portance of this survey for Phrygian, Hellenistic-Roman, and Byzantine 
studies is obvious. It is also the region through which St. Paul certainly 
went on some of his journeys. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that this is the only impor- 
tant epigraphical work of this period. M. and Mme. Robert have been ac- 
tively recording inscriptions since 1932, as well as carrying on excavation 
and numismatic and topographical studies. Apart from one excur- 
sion into Tieion in Paphlagonia, and some recording in Pisidia and 
Phrygia, their activities have centered in the west — Mysia, Lydia, 
Ionia, Caria, and Lycia.‘* The Italians have explored the region of 
Konya and in ‘Caria and Pisidia.*? G. E. Bean in 1948 journeyed along 
the coast opposite Rhodes, studying topography and inscriptions,’° and 
Bosch has published inscriptions from Attaleia.s* Robert has also pub- 
lished geographical and topographical studies.’* Explorations have been 
carried on in various villages west of Lake Tatta, and at Tavium in the 
old Galatian territory.5’ The French Institute of Archaeology in Istanbul, 


4 Anadolu, 1 (1951), 55-63. Inscriptions from Assos, Cyzicus, the Hellespont and 
Propontis, Thyatira, Magnesia ad Sipylum, Sardis and other Lydian localities, Tralles, 
Stratoniceia, Aphrodisias, and Sinuri near Mylasa. See L. Robert, Le sanctuaire de 
Sinuri prés de Mylasa, Part I (Paris, 1945); Bibliographie et Index, 1924-1937 (Limoges, 
1938). Cf. also ‘Inscriptions grecques d’Asie Mineure,” in W. M. Calder and J. Keil, 
Anatolian Studies presented to William Hepburn Buckler (Manchester, 1939), pp. 227- 
48. Among Robert's publications on coins is his Etudes de numismatique grecque (Paris, 
1951). 

49 B. Pace, “Ricerche nella regione di Conia, Adalia e Scalanove,’’ Annuario, 
VI-VII (1926), 343-452. 

so P, M. Fraser and G. E. Bean, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands (Oxford, 1954). 

5' E, Bosch, Belleten, XI (1947), 87-125. 

8? L. Robert, ‘‘Contribution a la topographie des villes de l'Asie Mineure méridio- 
nale,”’ Comptes-rendus des séances, Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (1951), 
254-59; Villes d’Asie Mineure: Etudes de géeographie antique (Paris, 1935). 

83 Walter Ruben, Ankara Universitesi Dil've Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi, V, 4 
(1947), 369-89; K. Bittel, ‘““Tavium,” Halil Edhem Hatira Kitabi (Ankara, 1947), 
pp. 171-79. For a list of sites explored by Turkish students, see Belleten, VIII (1944), 
39-51. 
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in the years 1935-39 and 1948-50, explored northwest of Afyon and 
south of Eskigsehir.54 

In recent years Michael R. E. Gough and his associates have done 
extensive recording at Anavarza (Anazarbus), Bodrum (Hieropolis- 
Castabala) ‘and Erzin (Epiphaneia?) in the Cilician plain, and at Soli- 
Pompeiopolis, Seleucia, Elaeusa Sebaste (Ayas) and Claudiopolis (Mut) 
in Cilicia Tracheia.ss 

Rather little of the new material on Asia Minor has been utilized by 
NT scholars, for it is of course difficult to locate, collect, and interpret. 
A notable exception is The Beginnings of Christianity, edited by Jackson 
and Lake, particularly volumes IV and V which comprise the commentary 
and additional notes. Lake’s criticism of the ‘south Galatian’’ theory, 
for example, has tended to keep minds open on this issue.s* Sir W. M. 
Calder’s article on ‘Philadelphia and Montanism”’ is an important con- 
tribution to early church history, and more studies of this sort are 
needed.5? 

The NT student can of course find much information in the older 
works of Friedlander and Deissmann,’* in Rostovtzeff's history,5? and 
in the Festschriften for Ramsay and Buckler.*° We now have good 
monographs on the road systems of Asia Minor.*t Charlesworth’s Trade 
Routes and Commerce,” Broughton's large section on Asia Minor in 
Tenney Frank's Survey,’ Gren's work on Asia Minor and the eastern 
Balkans, and above all David Magie’s magnificent Roman Rule in Asia 


s4E, Chaput, Phrygie: Géologie et géographie physique (Paris, 1941). Two other 
volumes in this series deal with the city of Midas. Summary of the work by A. Gabriel, 
Anadolu, I (1951), 31-36. 

5s M. Gough, “Anazarbus,”’ Anatolian Studies, II (1952), 85-150. For Mrs. Gough’s 
popular account, see Mary Gough, Travel into Yesterday (Garden City, N. Y., 1954). 

5 See, e. g., The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, V (London, 1933), 224-40. 

57 W. M. Calder, “Philadelphia and Montanism,” Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, VII (1922), 309-54; G. Thieme, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Mdander und 
das N. T. (Gottingen, 1906). 

88. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (Leipzig, 1921); A. 
Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1923.) 

59 M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, 
1953). 

¢e Cf. note 48 above and W. H. Buckler (ed.), Anatolian Studies presented to Sir 
William Mitchell Ramsay (London, 1923). 

& PD, Levi, Le Grande Strade Romane in Asia (Rome, 1938); S. Talip, Le Strade 
Romane in Anatolia (Rome, 1938); on the road from Attaleia to Iconium, see B. Pace, 
Annuario, VI-VII (1926), 383-93. 

6 M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (Cambridge, 
1924). 

% T. R. S. Broughton in T. Frank (ed.), Economic Survey of the Roman Empire, 1V 
(Baltimore, 1938). 

* E, Gren, Kleinasien und das Ostbalkan in der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit (Uppsala, 1941); full bibliography on pp. xii-xxxviii. 
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Minor (2 vols.; Princeton, 1950), provide the NT commentator with a 
vast amount of information on geography, trade, agriculture, and political 
and cultural history.*s Recent years have seen much study of the art, 
architecture, city planning, and harbor installations of Anatolia in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods.” , 

There have been a few specia! studies of cities and regions. C. J. 
Cadoux’s Ancient Smyrna (Oxford, 1938) is an ambitious undertaking 
of this sort. Turkish scholars have been active in the publication of city 
histories, guide books and moncgraphs — often in Turkish but usually 
with translations or summaries in western European languages. The 
official Turkish road map and the archeological map of western Anatolia 
are helpful to the beginning student of topography.°’ 


Ill 


In the first century A. D., Asia Minor produced a number of literary 
figures and intellectuals, some of whom migrated to Rome and other 
parts of the empire, while many flourished in their homeland. Just 
before the beginning of our era, Dionysius of Halicarnassus was writing 
in Rome. At the same time Strabo composed his famous Geography — 
according to some scholars, at Amaseia and primarily for the benefit of 


the Greeks of Asia Minor. Memnon of Heraclea Pontica wrote a history 
of the city, part of which has been preserved by Photius. Among the 
great medical writers of the time were Athenaeus of Attaleia and 


*s The notes and list of abbreviations contain a tremendous amount of bibliographical 
material. 

6 For example, on art: E. Michon, Syria, II (1921), 295-304; G. Iacopi, Bullettino 
della commissione archeologica communale di Roma, LXVI (1938), Appendice, pp. 39-48; 
A. L. Pietrogrande, Bullettino, LXIII (1935), Appendice, pp. 17-37; on architecture: 
J. Kohte, Die Baukunst des klassischen Altertums und thre Entwicklung in der mittleren 
und neueren Zeit (Braunschweig, 1915); W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient 
Greece (3rd ed.; London, 1950); A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture (Harmondsworth, 
1957), chaps. xix, xxiii; Phyllis Williams Lehmann, ‘‘The Setting of Hellenistic Temples,” 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, XIII, 4 (Dec., 1954), 15-20; on city 
planning: Pauly-Wissowa, Fabricius and Lehmann-Hartleben, s. v. ‘“‘Haus,"’ ‘“Stidte- 
bau’’; A. von Gerkan, Griechische Stddteanlagen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1924); Karl Leh- 
mann-Hartleben, Die antiken Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres (Leipzig, 1923), on Miletus, 
pp. 147 f.; on Side, pp. 191 f. These references and many others I owe to Professor 
George M. A. Hanfmann of Harvard. 

67 Afif Erzen, I/kgagda Ankara, ‘‘Tiirk Tarih Kurumu yayinlarindan,” VI. Seri, No. 
12 (Ankara, 1946); F. A. Akca, Pamukkale Sulart (2nd ed.; Denizli, 1946); Osman 
Bayatli, Bergama Tarihinde (3 fasc.; Istanbul, 1949-51) gives a general view of the 
history and archeology of Pergamum; cf. O. Deubner, Das Asklepieion von Pergamon 
(Berlin, 1938). Road map: Tiirkiye Karayollart Haritast (1955). Archeological map: 
Riistem Duyuran, Batt Anadolu Arkeoloji Haritast (Izmir, 1952), contains a list of 
various publications in Turkish and other languages as well as a gazetteer identifying 
ancient sites with modern names. . 
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especially the author of Materia Medica in five books, Dioscorides of 
Anazarbus. 

Light literature was extremely well represented. In the first century 
B. C., Parthenius from Nicaea in Bithynia wrote 36 short tales. But 
the earliest example preserved to us of the hammock reading of that 
time is Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe.*® Chariton came from Aphro- 
disias in Caria. His novel ought to be discovered by Hollywood, for it 
contains nothing improper and yet it skilfully glamorizes the Greek 
girl — in this case, one from Syracuse who, after many adventures, is 
reunited with her dashing young husband. It is filled with hairbreadth 
escapes, the emotions of romantic love, recognition scenes, high society 
life, and world travel — though there are enough scenes laid in Ionia for 
the people at home to feel the thrill of familiarity. Slavery, pirates, and 
crucifixion add to the excitement of the story. Poets of first century 
Asia Minor are represented in the Greek Anthology, for example Thallus 
of Miletus. who deals with military and poetic themes, and hails Tiberius 
as a god (vi. 235), and Lollius Bassus of Smyrna, who would rather give 
his Corinna two obols than resort to the tricks of Zeus (v. 125). According 
to Strabo (xiv. 41) the well-known natives of Magnesia near Maeander 
include Simus, who introduced improper songs, and Anaxenor the cithara 
player, who not only got rich because Antony made him a collector of 
revenue, but was also honored by a painted image in the agora and a 
bronze statue in the theater. 

To return to more serious literature. The treatise On Style — not as 
important as the great work On the Sublime, but respectable neverthe- 
less — was written by Demetrius of Tarsus, a friend of Plutarch, who in 
the year A. p. 80 was teaching Greek as far away as York. Typical 
orators of the day were Herodes Atticus and Polemon; the latter came 
from a famous family in Laodicea on the Lycus. These men followed the 
ornate and flowery Asian style, which according to Strabo was mainly 
introduced by Hegesias of Magnesia near Maeander. But a reaction 
toward Atticism was already setting in during the first century. Dio 
of Prusa, and, later, Aelius Aristides firmly fixed the Atticistic fashion. 
The two principal Asiatic philosophers of this period were Apollonius 
of Tyana, known to us almost solely from his biographer Philostratus; 
and the great Stoic Epictetus, born in Hierapolis, across the Lycus from 
Laodicea, whose philosophical teaching was carried on in Rome and 
Nicopolis. Epictetus knew something about Jews and perhaps Chris- 
tians too; he may first have met them in his home town. 


68 Warren E. Blake, Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe (Ann Arbor and London, 1939). 
Blake also edited the Greek text (Oxford, 1938). For a list of first century Greek writers, 
see E, |. Goodspeed, JNES, I (1942), 315-40; cf. also F. A. Wright, A History of Later 
Greek literature (London, 1932), 
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Apollonius visited Tarsus early in his career, and one of the remarks 
of his biographer gives us an unforgettable picture of the men of Tarsus 
sitting and chattering like idle water birds along the banks of the Cydnus 
(Philostratus, Vita A poll. i. 7). It is significant that one of his activities 
was the reformation of local cults. He was intensely curious about foreign 
religions and philosophies and may have been an important agent for 
syncretism and the dissemination of new ideas. When Lucian, in the 
second century, draws his sketch of Alexander of Abonutichus, he 
remarks that one of Alexander’s early teachers and corrupters was an 
associate of Apollonius. Lucian probably regarded Apollonius as a 
fraud like Alexander. ; 

Carl Schneider remarks in his recent work that the most popular of 
all religions in Asia Minor was that of Dionysus, with whom Mithradates 
and Mark Antony were identified.°* This appears to be borne out by 
the large amount of material on the Dionysus cult collected by Martin 
Nilsson. Even in Phrygia Avobvois meets us in inscriptions.7? The 
various local cults continue alongside Dionysus, of course. And the 
spread of Isis and Sarapis worship is: not insignificant. David Magie 
has recently shown that these cults are first attested in regions which 
had been under Ptolemaic domination. But from these points they 
spread freely to other parts of Asia Minor — for example, to Cyme, 
Adramyttium, Pergamum, and other cities of Aeolis and Mysia. Isis 
and Sarapis do not appear in Ephesus or Miletus until the Roman im- 
perial period, but in the first century A. D. the headdress of Isis is found 
on a coin of Laodicea on the Lycus.” In the second and third centuries 
the Egyptian deities spread to Phrygia, Galatia, Pisidia, and Cappa- 
docia, and must have been important competitors of Christianity. 

Research into the history of Anatolian art illustrates further the 
cultural importance of western Asia Minor, particularly the Maeander 
valley. If Von Gerkan is correct, Hermogenes, the architect of the 
' Dionysus temple in Teos and the temple of Artemis in Magnesia, is 
nearer to the Christian era than previously thought and should be dated 
170-100 B. c. He appears not to have been the inventor of the pseudo- 
dipteros style, which combined elegance with a reduced construction 
cost, though Vitruvius gave him this honor; but rather it was he who 
successfully propagated the style and by his writings greatly influenced 
the Roman architects.” Aphrodisias, just a little south of the Maeander 
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and only a few miles from Laodicea, in the first century A. D. had a 
famous school of sculpture which stood next to that of Athens in artistic 
creativity and technical skill. In fact, the school of Aphrodisias invented 
important new techniques, such as the deep drilling of the eyes and 
hair.” 


lV 


When we consider the facts just mentioned, it becomes evident that 
the region from Ephesus and Miletus up the Maeander to Laodicea was 
rich and brilliant. It may even have surpassed the valley of the Hermus; 
at any rate the road along the Maeander was one of the two principal 
routes between Ephesus and the interior, and it was probably followed 
by Paul on his third missionary journey. 

One cannot help wondering what influence the culture of Asia and 
Caria had on Jews and early Christians. Sometimes the response must 
have been negative; in the art somd men saw idolatry rather than 
beauty. John the Apocalyptist meat Roman imperial power, religion, 
and commerce only as something that would shortly come to an end, 
yet some of his visions may take their form from the theater of Ephesus, 
from whose upper seats one could see the Aegean sea. Jews and Chris- 
tians could never have constituted a completely separate cultural island. 

The Fourth Book of the Sibylline Oracles was obviously written in 
Asia Minor and can be dated about A. p. 80. The author was probably 
a Jew, but one who rejected all altars, temples, and animal sacrifice 
(iv. 27-30), pronounced blessings on those who bless the mighty God 
before eating and drinking (iv. 24-26) and called on men to repent and 
wash their bodies in the ever-flowing streams (iv. 162-70). In this con- 
nection one may remark that Apollonius of Tyana spoke against animal 
sacrifice, appealing to the example of Pythagoras (Vita A poll. viii. 12). 
Lightfoot long ago suggested that the heresy of Colossae was related to 
Essenism, and based part of his argument on these oracles. Now that 
so much material from Qumran is available this hypothesis should be 
re-examined. 

The author of these oracles wrote in hexameters and Homeric dialect; 
that was of course the convention. He was acquainted with several 
cities of Asia Minor and knew of earthquakes that had befallen them 


1929), pp. 27-33. For the earlier view see J. Kohte, op. cit., pp. 10 f., 38 f., 98 f.; cf. also, 
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(iv. 107-13, e. g. Laodicea in A. p. 60, Myra, and Patara). His opposition 
to Rome comes out in the prophecy that the wealth stolen by the Romans 
from Asia will be restored twofold (iv. 145-47). The recent appearance 
of a pseudo-Nero in Parthia is one of the signs of the end (iv. 138-39), 
and ‘‘the cities of the Carians by the Maeander”’ are singled out for a 
special doom — they will suffer famine when the river buries its black 
waters. The Sibylline writer teaches that the world will end in fire and 
that afterward God will raise human beings up for the final judgment 
(iv. 173-84). Thus he seems to combine Jewish eschatology with popular 
philosophy. 

The beginnings of Christianity in Anatolia are bound up closely with 
the numerous and wealthy Jewish communities. We do not know the 
origin of the Jewish colony in Tarsus. Inscriptions show that Jews lived 
not only in the Cilician plain but as far west as Seleucia on the Caly- 
cadnus.’?5 We are told that Antiochus III ordered Zeuxis to settle 2,000 
Mesopotamian Jewish families in Lydia and Phrygia (Josephus Ant. 
xii. 3. 4), and this may be the origin of the Jewish settlement of those 
regions. Josephus tells of exemptions and privileges granted Jews who 
were Roman citizens (Ant. xiv. 10. 12, 22) and Cicero reveals the fact 
that much gold was exported to Jerusalem (Pro Flacco 67; In Vat. 12). 
Herod the Great made generous gifts to various cities of Ionia.” 

Late Jewish and Christian writings claim that the mountain behind 
Apameia was the place where the ark rested (e. g. Or. Sib. i. 261-62). 
This is interesting because the inscriptional evidence also shows that the 
Jewish colony there was very numerous, as it was in Hierapolis and 
Laodicea. Apameia produced grapes used to make a honey-wine,?? and 
Ignatius in writing to the Trallians compares the mixture of Christianity 
and other beliefs to mixing a deadly poison with honeyed wine (Trall. 
62). Gentile Christians like Ignatius were disturbed by the Judaizing 
problem (e. g. Magn. 8 1, 91, 10 3; Philad. 6 1, 8 2). As late as the fourth 
century the Council of Laodicea legislated against Sabbath observance. 
In the Book of Revelation there is already hostility against the Jewish 
synagogues. 

On and near the Aegean coast there were numerous Jews, e. g. at 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Philadelphia, Pergamum, Miletus, Halicar- 
nassus, and Priene (where there is a fine early synagogue).’* Inscrip- 
tional material from Phrygia gives evidence of Jews in and near Akmonia, 
Apollonia, and Synnada, as well as Apameia, i. e. south and west of 
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Afyon. But the Debbora who lived at Apollonia did not come from 
Antioch-toward-Pisidia but probably Antioch on the Maeander.’? Acts, 
of course, speaks of Jews at Pisidian Antioch (13 14), Iconium (141), 
Lystra and Derbe (16 3). Jews lived not only in Pontus but on the north 
side of the Black Sea.*° But there is, so far as I know, no inscriptional 
evidence for Jews in Burnt Laodicea, in the villages of the treeless 
region west of the Salt Lake, nor in Orcistus, Nacoleia, and Dorylaeum 
(Eskigehir) in northwest Phrygia. 

Now of course Paul worked mainly in cities where there were some 
Jews. “But Broughton perhaps goes too far when he remarks, “‘It is 
significant that he did not turn to north Phrygia, north Galatia, or 
Cappadocia.""** The case of Cappadocia may be granted. There is no 
positive evidence that he worked in the other two regions but he surely 
came that way. If Acts is correct, the Holy Spirit inhibited him and his 
companions from preaching in Asia on the second journey (166). If 
this is to be taken strictly, and if the boundary between the provinces of 
Asia and Galatia ran east of Philomelium and Antioch, the apostle would 
have gone almos¢ due north from Iconium. Then, when he was opposite 
Mysia, that is at least as far north as a line from Nacoleia (Seyitgazi) 
to Kotieion (Kiitahya), the Spirit again inhibited him, this time from 
going into Bithynia, so he turned west and went through Mysia to Troas. 
A glance at the river valleys, highways, and railroads on the modern 
map shows that the easiest way would seem to be by Dorylaeum, 
Kotieion, and Hadrianouterai (Balikesir) to the neighborhood of 
Adramyttium. 

He would thus have been at least on the edge of genuine Galatian 
territory and not far from Gordium and Pessinus (Balhissar). There is 
no need to assume in any case that he would have gone as far east as 
Ancyra and Tavium. Now what do we know about these Gauls of 
Galatia at the time of Paul? Ancyra itself was enough Romanized to 
have a great temple of Augustus, with an inscription of his res gestae. 
We have an inscription of the Galatian league, also, dating from the 
early first century. It appears that the Gauls were organized by tribes 
and led by aristocratic families. Already in the first century B. c. the 
nobility had been at least superficially Hellenized and had begun to 
adopt Greek names. The official language was Greek, and Celtic names 
die out entirely in the second century A. p.** Although the peasantry 
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still spoke Celtic, as we know from Lucian’s story of Alexander the 
Oracle Monger and from Jerome, there were townspeople to whom Paul 
could speak in Greek. There is therefore the likelihood that he was in 
their territory and it is not impossible that he founded churches among 
them. Positive evidence is, of course, wanting. 

Enough has been said in this address to indicate the rich possibilities 
which a thorough study of the Anatolian background might open up 
for a student of the NT. Nearly every part of Asia Minor which has a 
bearing on the history of primitive Christianity has had, at least, surface 
exploration, and many of the sites have been partially excavated. It is 
good news that work will be resumed at Sardis next summer under the 
sponsorship of the American Schools of Oriental Research, with support 
from the Bollingen Foundation, Harvard University, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. But what might we learn from further exploration or excava- 
tion of Adramyttium, Alexandria Troas, Myra, Patara, Philadelphia, 
Tralles, Apameia in Phrygia, and Philomelium? Colossae has not been 
excavated, Lystra is almost untouched, and the site of Derbe has never 
been certainly identified. 

Asia Minor continues to pose some completely unsolved questions. 
Chief of these is the variety of Christianity in this region. In the late 
first century, parts of it were still in close touch with Judaism and the 
Jewish Christianity of Palestine. We know that the author of the Book 
of Revelation still approved of the Church of Ephesus, which had re- 
jected false apostles and Nicolaitans; he also had good words to say 
about the churches in Smyrna and Philadelphia. Colossae and the 
Maeander valley were under Jewish influence, otherwise Paul and 
Ignatius would not have written the letters dealing with this. Papias of 
Hierapolis, in the early second century, still depended strongly on oral 
tradition from Palestine. 

On the other hand, the churches of Pergamum, Thyatira, and Sardis 
suffer criticism from the prophet John. Ignatius, whose Christianity is 
extremely Hellenistic, counts most of the Asiatic bishops as his friends 
and supporters, yet the Judaizing problem is still acute. Nevertheless, 
by A. D. 115 the situation has greatly changed and it is not long before 
Marcionism and Montanism are very strong in Anatolia. How does it 
come about that it is in this region that we first see the monarchical 
episcopate combined with a council of presbyters? Did this polity arise’ 
out of the religious conflict, and are there any parallels to it in non- 
Christian cults? 

Where does the Gospel of John come into this picture? Is it indeed 
Ephesian? Many scholars have suggested that the miracle of Cana fits 
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appropriately into the book if it was written in a region where the Diony- 
sus cult is prominent. The symbolism of water, so frequent in this gospel, 
makes us think of the Fourth Sibylline Oracle and the disciples of John 
the Baptist. On the other hand, these characteristics may be Palestinian. 
If so, the gospel came to Asia Minor in the second century and influenced 
Christianity there. The religion of the gospel is very different from that of 
the Book of Revelation, yet its doctrine of the Spirit, together with that 
of Revelation and the prophetic traits of Ignatius and Philip’s four 
daughters, may have helped to pave the way for Montanism. 

There are currents and cross-currents in the Christianity of Asia 
Minor. At any moment some discovery, whose nature we cannot imagine, 
may help us to understand them a little better. 
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PROBLEMS IN BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS 


On December 30, 1957, at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Louts- 
ville, Kentucky, a Symposium was held, Walter Harrelson of the University of Chicago 
presiding. The general theme was “Problems in Biblical Hermeneutics” and papers were 
read by James Muilenburg, J. Coert Rylaarsdam, and Krister Stendahl; these were followed 
by a spirited discussion among the panelists, with contributions from the floor. It was 
widely felt that the papers presented should be made available to the whole membership of 
the Society. Thanks to the gracious cooperation of the participants, and by agreement between 
them and the Editor to resist the temptation to expand, revise, and annotate, the papers are 
printed herewith, practicaily unchanged from their original form. 

In addition, we are happy to offer a paper delivered recently at the Harvard Divinity 
School by G. Ernest Wright of McCormick Theological Seminary. While not a part of the 
SBLE Symposium, this paper is related to the others in subject matter and treatment. 


PREFACE TO HERMENEUTICS 


JAMES MUILENBURG 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Our current preoccupation with the problems of biblical interpretation 
is to be explained in part, at least, by the social and cultural incoherence 
of our times and by the precariousness of human existence in this troubled 
age. Other periods of Sturm und Drang have posed much the same kind 
of questions concerning the authority and meaning of the Bible as we 
confront today. One thinks, for example, of the decades before and after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B. c. and the attempts of the Deuteronomistic 
historians inter alia to comprehend and interpret the sacred traditions 
of the past in new historical contexts, or of Second Isaiah in the closing 
years of the neo-Babylonian empire, refashioning and recasting the 
traditions of the Fathers and the Mosaic Age in the light of an over- 
arching Weltanschauung in which all things were grasped and bodied 
forth in the context of beginning and end. Similarly, in the period before 
and after the fall of Rome in 476, and before and after the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, the problems of how the sacred Scriptures were 
to be understood pressed themselves upon the intellectual leaders of 
the Church. In all these instances, whether in past ages or in our own 
age, it was the covenant community or the Church which raised the 
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The demand that is made of us today is that our biblical studies should 
yield fruitful results for the lives of contemporary men and for faith, 
that the sacred Word become living and immediate, indeed, that the 
scholar speak from faith to faith. It is not at all surprising that this 
demand should be ignored by many among us and even rejected, for it 
would seem, certainly on the face of it, to imperil the integrity of our 
academic discipline by tempting us to read into the texts our own 
thoughts and needs and presuppositions. 

But there is another reason for our involvement with hermeneutical 
issues. It concerns the peculiar character of the materials with which 
we have to deal, both the literary forms and dress in which they have 
been transmitted and their prevailing concern with an historical revela- 
tion. If there is any single emphasis that has characterized the study 
of the Bible during the past two centuries, more particularly since the 
publication of J. Ph. Gabler’s well-known monograph in 1787, it is the 
necessity of a truly historical interpretation. That is, we must recover, 
so far as possible, what the original writer actually said in his particular 
historical situation and what his words actually meant in the context 
of his own situation in history. Historical criticism performed a task of 
permanent value in taking history, i. e. history as generally understood, 
seriously. We need not refer here to the various structures or patterns, 
Hegelian, evolutionary, etc., by which the flux of history was grasped 
and thus rendered ‘‘intelligible."” What is of greater consequence is 
the whole problem of the historical relativity of revelation. For if the 
words were designed for their own “particular times,’’ how can they 
speak to us in our particular times, when the situations are quite dif- 
ferent? Moreover, all historical writing involves interpretation, and the 
modern interpreter of the Bible is by no means exempt from introducing 
his own values and meanings and presuppositions into the text, even in 
the process of his translation of the words from one idiom into another. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that there should be a strong reaction 
against so-called Historicismus, for the upshot of the too exclusive 
emphasis upon history was that the revelatory nature of the texts was 
either obscured or dissipated. 

The attempts to overcome the embarrassments of historical relativism 
are numerous, but we shall confine ourselves to some of the most familiar. 
First of all was the attempt to view the movement of history in the 
patterns of a unilinear development. Among the many examples which 
might be given, we shall name Phythian Adams, The People and the 
Presence (London, 1942). Here, as elsewhere in his work, the faith of 
Israel is interpreted in the light of the tabernacling presence. There is 
much that is stimulating in his presentation, but it has the result of 
ignoring other lines of movement and of neglecting such portions of the 
Bible as do not cohere with his treatment. A second and more recent 
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development has been the return to typology, though a much chastened 
and disciplined one.' Here it is pointed out that the NT employs the 
central events, persons, and words of the election-covenant life of Israel 
in a typological fashion, so that the OT becomes a foreshadowing and 
anticipation of the New. Von Rad and others have stressed the cor- 
respondences between Urzeit and Endzeit, without viewing the latter, 
however, as mere repetition of the former, but rather as eschatological 
consummation.? Scholars, both of the OT and NT have contributed to 
this discussion, and it is becoming increasingly clear to what a vast 
extent the names, words, events, and categories of the OT were employed 
to interpret the meaning of the Christ and his redemptive activity. 
These correspondences between the testaments cannot be simply dis- 
missed as belonging to the external features of the kerygma; on the 
contrary they serve to impress upon us the great diversity, depth, and 
range of the NT categories of interpretation. Nevertheless, such an 
emphasis, salutary as it may be in many ways, has often had the effect 
of minimizing or discounting the revelatory character of OT revelation 
or of qualifying the uniqueness of the original events. A thir? movement 
in contemporary hermeneutics, represented by some of the foremost 
German scholars, has sought to deal in a fresh way with relating the 
biblical materials to our own contemporaneity. Here the attempt is 
made to actualize or bring into the present the ancient historical events 
and situations. Martin Noth,’ for example, appeals to the ways in which 
Israel herself met this problem and shows how the ancient events were 
appropriated in the cult by the proclamation of the spoken word of 
the election-covenant events of the past, and by the oracular words 
of the prophets concerning future events. In the dramatic celebrations of 
the cult the events were vergegenwdrtigt or actualized through participa- 
tion in the relived words and events. Those who engaged in singing the 
hymns of the Psalter were one with those who experienced the original 
events. The parenetic discourses of Deuteronomy with their constant 
stress upon today, their use of the first person plural we, and their asso- 
ciations in the living cult had exactly the same purpose of making the 
Exodus and covenant a present experience (cf. Deut 5 3). Ernest Wright 
has employed these insights fruitfully in his stimulating little book, 
God Who Acts (London, 1952), by defining biblical theology as the 
confessional recital of the redemptive acts of God, and elsewhere adds 
“and the inferences to be drawn therefrom.’’ In some ways this emphasis 
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is allied to the current existentialist approach to the problems of in- 
terpretation. The value of this latter approach is that it seeks to grapple 
seriously with the dilemmas of history and historical revelation, that it 
grounds the problem of interpretation in fresh dimensions of depth, and 
that it takes very earnestly the relationship between the interpreter 
and the original speaker in Scripture, indeed, the singularity of all 
historical existence.‘ It exposes, often in a very trenchant fashion, the 
psychological forces at work in dealing with the text; it insists upon the 
necessity of the exegete really listening to what is being said to him. 
The danger of this approach is that in its insistence upon the existential 
appropriation of the event, the historical and sui generis and concrete 
reality of the original event may be lost, and that metaphysical nuances 
may at times be introduced (however subtly!) which are alien to the 
mentality of the original writer and, indeed, to the whole Hebraic 
mentality. Thus we are sometimes told that all we need is a sense of 
history, not a knowledge of its concrete content. The givenness of the 
historical revelatory event may thus be dissipated into a psychological 
state. 

We may mention but one more modern attempt to interpret the 
OT, the Christological. The most notable illustration, of course, is 
Wilhem Vischer and his followers.’ But it is also reflected in the work 
of John Marsh and to a degree in Otto Procksch’s Theologie des Alten 
Testaments (Giitersloh, 1950). Now it must be admitted, I believe, that 
the Old and New Testaments are for the Christian inextricably bound 
together, that the NT everywhere presupposes the Old and is unin- 
telligible without it, and that the meaning of the central word ‘‘Christ”’ 
is either impoverished or radically obscured without a knowledge of the 
motifs and categories of Israel's faith which contribute to or define its 
content to a great degree. On the other hand, to the Christian the OT 
is incomplete, its major tensions are never really resolved, the time to 
which it points is not realized, its manifold diversities are never suffi- 
ciently gathered into a unifying center (cf. however Second Isaiah), 
the dynamic quality of the prophetic proclamation never reaches a 
culmination, the kingship of God is never radically present, the hour of 
the édazaé is never struck. Admitting all this, I would still reject the 
Christological formulations of the scholars I have just named, for they 
seem to me to be constantly reading into the texts what is not really 
there. And if the common reply is made that the OT writers meant more 
than they said and more than they realized, I am still unprepared to 
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read the NT into the Old in so simple and, indeed, in so drastic a fashion. 
The relationship between the testaments must be understood in quite 
another way. 

But before turning to this major problem of biblical hermeneutics, 
of the relation of Israel’s historical revelation to the revelation of Jesus 
as the Christ, I should like to make clear what really should be taken 
for granted, that in our endeavor to interpret the OT we assume the 
twofold role of both spectator and auditor. As spectator we must inquire 
into the original text with all the instruments available to us for such 
an undertaking: textual criticism; philology (grammar, syntax, lexical 
study); literary form, style, and rhetoric; historical criticism including 
historical setting and situation; and psychological analysis. These gains 
we may not forfeit. The tendency in various quarters to reject historical 
criticism is a fatal Jrrweg of contemporary scholarship. The current 
stress on oral tradition is valuable, though by no means new. Similarly 
the tendency to substitute the categories of nature by which to com- 
prehend the events of history and the general subjection of historical 
life to the patterns of nature, as well as the overplaying of parallels 
drawn from Near Eastern cults and liturgies must I think be viewed 
with reserve. In other words I wish to insist upon the centrality of an 
historical revelation without doing violence to what history really is 
and yet to see in history the reality of divine revelation. But the inter- 
preter is also the hearer. He must appropriate the word to himself, the 
ancient words must somehow become his, he must participate in the 
live dialogue of the J with the Thou. Thjs interior relation of subject 
and object, speaker and hearer, is more than a psychological state of 
empathy or Einftihlung. It is determined rather by his belonging to 
the community, his sharing in its life and faith, by his understanding 
of the singularity of his own historical life in relation to the singularity 
of the historical life revealed to him in Scripture. He does not stand 
aloof as a spectator; he himself participates in the narrative life of Israel; 
he appropriates its symbols and images. Unless some such relationship 
is established, he will be standing a the outside looking for ideas, 
conceptions, principles, etc., and other values which it is not the purpose 
of Scripture in the first instance to offer him. There is some truth in 
the Reformers’ appeal to the perspicutias of Scripture, to their insistence 
that it is gemeinverstindlich. A commentary may prove helpful in our 
understanding of Psalm 51 or 130 or Isaiah 6, etc., but there must be 
a point where there is an authentic and interior meeting of the self 
with self, the self of the interpreter with the self of the one by whom he is 
addressed. The exegete will do well to remember the familiar words of 
J. A. Bengel: Te totum applica ad textum: rem totam applica ad te. 

It is axiomatic in all biblical exegesis that the first task of the scholar 
is to determine the limits of the literary unit he seeks to interpret. There 
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is no hope of understanding until this task is performed with great care 
and diligence. It is something of a scandal that this task is so often 
ignored; only relatively seldom in our commentaries do we find any 
defense for the isolation or delimitation of a unit. But having determined 
the literary unit, it is imperative to recognize that every passage has its 
context, whether literary, historical, cultic, or theological, and often it is 
not truly comprehended outside of it. The context may be the genuine 
oracles of a particular prophet (e. g. Isaiah or Jeremiah), or a literary 
source (Yahwist epic, Deuteronomic history, the history of David's 
throne). The historical context may be a particular event (fall of Samaria, 
Sennacherib’s invasion) or sequence of events (the dynasty of Omri, 
the age of Josiah) and may range far beyond the confines of Israel into 
the wider areas of the Near East, and this is true, of course, of the 
literary materials also. But there is a deeper and more spacious context, 
which is both literary and historical, but also theological. This context 
is twofold: the Vorgeschichte and Nachgeschichte, i.e. the theological 
context preceding the passage and the context which follows upon it, 
the remembered past and the expected future, both of which are cel- 
ebrated in the rituals and liturgies of the cult. Thus the Book of 
Deuteronomy is rooted both in the story of the Fathers and in the events 
of the Exodus and the Sinaitic covenant as well as in ts own contem- 
poraneity with the events of the 7th century B. c.; and the royal psalms 
presuppose the theology associated with the throne of David, and this 
in turn with the events of the Sinaitic covenant. Whoever has sought 
to discern the length and depth and great diversity of the central themes 
and motifs as well as the imagery and symbolism associated with them 
will be quick to recognize how much preliminary work must be done be- 
fore a particular passage can be authentically and faithfully interpreted. 

Yet we must stress also the importance of the ideological patterns 
and motifs in the OT. One has only to consider, e. g., the vast importance 
and theological diversities of the d*var Yahweh throughout the OT to 
see how seminal a reality it is in Israelite thought and faith, and how 
suspectible it was for the kind of formulation we find in the Prologue to 
the Gospel of John. In a lesser degree, perhaps, the same is true of the 
motifs of érah and hokmah, Law and Wisdom. Further, the major 
motifs of redemption, creation, kingship of God, messianism, theodicy, 
and faith must be grasped in all their historical concreteness as well as 
in their continuity in the, ongoing streams of biblical faith. Again, full 
justice must be done to the many dominating anthropomorphisms which 
seek to body forth Yahweh's relationship to his people: of Father and 
Son, of Husband and Bride, of King and Subject or Lord and Servant, 
of Leader and Follower, of Helper and Needy. Another approach which 
I have found rewarding in my own teaching is a form-critical analysis 
of the rhetoric of Hebrew literary compositions, of the vast variety of 
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the Sitz im Leben. One example would be the analysis of the judgment 
scenes which are depicted; another the symbolic acts of priests and 
prophets and their interior implications. Still another would be a careful 
scrutiny of the various credal formulations or historical confessions, to 
which Von Rad has called our attention. One other major feature of 
OT faith is the continuity which persons experience in the history of the 
faith, notably Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, and Elijah. It is 
interesting to observe the recrudescence of so-called archaism in the 
intertestamentary period, especially in the pseudepigraphical apocalyptic 
writings, in which the ancient men of Israel appear again in eschatological 
contexts — an eschatology which includes beginning and end and the 
summary of events between beginning and end. The Dead Sea scrolls 
are now contributing to our understanding of the nature of this eschatology. 

I have had to deal with these matters in an exceedingly cursory 
fashion. Yet they are of such importance for our understanding of the 
relationship between OT and NT that I have found it necessary to call 
attention to their range and diversity and their persistence beyond the 
confines of the OT into the NT. The early Christians were profoundly 
aware of the newness of the revelation in Jesus as the Christ; like the 
men at Qumran they had been waiting for ‘‘the coming of the new.” 
But this category of newness is itself drawn from the OT, as the NT 
records clearly affirm: new Exodus, new covenant, new creation, new 
redemption, and indeed, the new Adam, new Moses, and new Elijah. 
Again, the NT appropriates all the themes and motifs I have been 
describing and refashions them for its own purpose. That the writers 
often misquote the texts, misunderstand and misinterpret them is true; 
we should not expect them to be modern critical historians. Their 
exegetical methods were characteristic of their times. Without defending 
their hermeneutical methodology, I would say that we are ourselves 
attempting today to examine afresh the meaning of true historical 
understanding, the nature of the engagement with the historical texts. 
Yet it must be admitted that NT interpretation of OT texts presents a 
major difficulty to constructive hermeneutics. 

But there is one large area to which we have still to call attention, 
and in some ways the most significant of all. I refer to the dynamic and 
living movement of the major OT literary contexts. For example, after 
the five major episodes of the primeval history the divine promise is 
given to Abram, a promise filled with great portent, and the rest of 
the Yahwist epic, as we have it before us today, is a fulfilment of the 
fateful words in which the divine blessings are realized, yet only in part. 
The primeval history is linked with the history of the Fathers, and the 
history of the Fathers with the history of the people, and the history of 
the people with the destiny of all the nations of the earth. Second Isaiah 
erects his great poetic sequence on the foundations of the Yahwist and 
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presses it on into eschatological perspectives, and the evangelists in turn 
employ these perspectives, as did the men at Qumran, but with the 
decisive difference that for them the eschaton was now present in Jesus 
Christ. Here again the numerous motifs of the prophecy are appropriated 
in different ways. Or to take but one more example, among many, the 
Deuteronomistic theology of the kingdoms is understood in the light of 
the effectual Word of God fulfilling itself in history; the royal figure of 
David is perpetuated against the background of the prophetic Word 
of promise in the Davidic covenant (II Sam 7): the Word as judgment 
bringing doom, but also as saving and forgiving for the sake of David 
(Von Rad).° 

Yet, as I have said, the OT never comes to a fulfilment; there still 
remain radical tensions within Israel’s life which are not resolved. To 
what extent this is true even of the NT is a question worth raising, for 
here, too, expectation and a fulfilment beyond is also present. So one 
may legitimately inquire in what sense “the end’’ has come. At any 
rate, the OT is implicitly eschatological from the beginning, if we are 
permitted to use the word eschatology in a fluid sense. 

The OT tells us who Israel is, not in terms of definition but of history. 
Psychological and sociological descriptions of her existence are never 
adequate to its true meaning. Only an account which does justice to 
God's purposive and redemptive activity from beginning to end is 
sufficient to comprehend the real significance of the ‘am gadés. The 
serious interpreter will inevitably be faced with the ultimate meaning 
of the relationship between Yahweh and his people. The NT proclaims 
who Jesus is, not in terms of definition, but of life, death, resurrection. 
Both OT and NT are interpenetrated with interpretation, but the 
interpretations of the NT as to the meaning of the confession, Thou art 
the Christ, are drawn from the old covenant. Thus the question Who is 


6 In his profound and stimulating essay, ‘“‘Verheissung und Erfiillung,” Bultmann 
to all intents and purposes rejects the relation between OT and NT as promise and 
fulfilment. Rather the NT, he says, is fulfilled in its inner contradiction to the OT; 
it shatters it and makes it of none effect. ‘Fulfilment cannot be regarded as the con- 
sequence of historical development, for that is nothing other than its miscarriage.” 
It must be admitted that Bultmann plumbs to deep levels of NT faith. Yet the questions 
may be raised whether his radical eschatology does justice to the full biblical under- 
standing of that term (cf. also the intertestamentary apocalypses!), whether he has 
taken sufficient account of the diversity within the NT itself in its treatment of promise- 
fulfilment, and whether, indeed, the paradoxical situation is truly grasped, above all 
in the three main areas to which he appeals: covenant, kingdom of God, and people 
of God. It would seem that this tantamount rejection of the motif of promise and 
fulfilment annihilates large portions of the NT, though there are, to be sure, contexts 
in Paul and John which give support to his contentions. For a discussion of the same 
theme but with different results, see Walther Zimmerli, Evangelische Theologie, XII 
(1952), 34-59. 
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Israel? stands at the frontier where the question is asked Who is Jesus? 
and the answer of Christians is to be comprehended out of the answer 
which is given to the former question, Who is Israel? That such discourse 
involves many assumptions, risks, and perils is true, but it is compounded 
in part of the very nature of our records, in part of the interior empathy 
with the covenant life of Israel, old and new, in part of the precarious 
nature of the life we live in history, and in part, too, of the interpreter’s 
limitations. 


THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND HISTORY IN BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


J. COERT RYLAARSDAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In his book, The Old Testament Since the Reformation, Emil Kraeling 
gave us a bird’s eye view of Protestant biblical interpretation during the 
past four centuries. He did this by sketching the careers of the scholars 
and thinkers who significantly affected the course of its history. What 
strikes one, in contemplating this great array of personalities, is that so 
many of them —and especially the crucial ones — were not biblical 
scholars at all in the strict professional sense of the term. Kraeling’s 
long list reads more like a roster of great names in the history of ideas 
and of Christian thought. It is crowded with the founders of theological 
schools and movements. Some of these themselves used the Bible; 
others did not. But, in either case, they always seemed to call forth 
professional biblical scholars as disciples. These defined their interpretive 
task and its methods in the light of the theological framework their 
mentors provided. 

All this strikes the biblical scholar as rather intolerable and humil- 
iating. Is historical scholarship, in a strictly professional sense, lacking 
in independence? Can't we deal with facts except we also deal with our 
understanding of the meaning of the events they enshrine? Must biblical 
interpreters always be in the service of some school of theological masters? 
Or, do they have as much of a hand in producing the theologians and 
their perspectives as do the theologians in producing scholars? And what 
of the Bible itself? Is it an instrument only? Or can it also be a cause and 
source of theological movements? 

Whether they have pondered Kraeling or not, in recent years a good 
many biblical scholars have been asking questions of this sort. This is 
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symptomatic. This is a time of change. The era of historicism has run 
its course. Proponents of the new theological outlook, positing novel 
views about the relationship between faith and history, challenge the 
scholar to explicate the relevance of his scientific disciplines. This is 
often upsetting to the scholar, who has usually not actively participated 
in the development of the new theological outlook. What is more, the 
theological or philosophical perspective which evoked his academic 
specialties and technical emphases was largely inherited; consequently 
the scholar is seldom very articulate even about that, or about its assump- 
tions concerning the relation of faith to history. Because he has con- 
centrated on his specialties so long and so intensely he has come to 
endow them with more independent significance than his own half- 
forgotten assumptions actually intended. He even imagines he is 
“‘neutral’’ with respect to all perspectives! So the challenge thrown 
out by the new theology causes concern and —a bit of consternation! 
The academic landscape changes: new disciplines appear; and old ones 
seem to lose their punch in a new context. John Knox writes an unusual 
book on Faith and Criticism. Philosophers and theologians use the Bible 
in an apparently freehanded fashion. And the embattled scholar wonders 
how, if at all, the scientific research of the next generation of biblical 
interpreters will be motivated. 

In this paper we wish to sketch some of the main lines of changes in 
theological outlook that have occurred in our time, particularly insofar 
as these imply a reassessment or reorientation of the disciplines and 
methods of biblical scholarship. Further, lest in this circle we should 
be left with the depressing feeling that historical scholars are forever 
passive and driven victims of ja perennial process of theological re- 
conception, we want to show how the current theological outlook is 
profoundly conditioned by and, in a sense, takes the shape it does 
because of the results of the scientific biblical scholarship of the past 
century. 


I 


Since the theological meaning of scientific biblical research depends 
on the value a theological perspective using it assigns to historical forms 
and descriptions of them, we must compare the currently dominant 
theological outlook with its predecessor in this respect. In such a compar- 
ison a key to the contrast is the very different way in which the respective 
periods or movements conceive of revelation, particularly of revelation 
and its relation to history. 

The most distinctive feature of the current theological emphasis is 
its dynamic view of revelation. This is not only true of its neo-orthodox 
wing; it is equally true of the successors of liberalism; or, for that matter, 
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in such Jewish theologians as Buber and Heschel. Revelation is not a 
static form with a stable content, subject to descriptive analysis; it is a 
dynamic action, existentially apprehended, the source of faith and 
inspired response. Revelation, per se, is not subject to analysis. Deeply 
aware of the conditionedness of all forms, material and intellectual, 
contemporary theology shies away from equating any of them with 
revelation. Relativism, long with us, plays a more radical role than 
ever before. Forms may be the media of revelation; they are an in- 
evitable outcome of it. They can serve as a cue to its meaning; but, as 
such, forms are never revelation. To use the technical term, there is a 
paradoxical relationship between the action of God, which is revelation, 
and all objective structures and processes that are patient of descriptive 
analysis. In its view of revelation theology today has taken very seriously 
the words of Isaiah 55: , 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
Neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 


For this paradoxica: perspective, faith, or existential decision, is the bond 
between revelation and form. 

It seems clear that in its emphasis upon the dynamic quality of 
revelation theology today has recaptured much of the spirit of biblical 
realism. The biblical symbol for revelation is the Word of God. The 
Hebrew term ddvdr connotes both meaning and action. A word is 
always a deed. The Word of God overthrows empires; it cleaves the 
waters; it heals the brokenhearted. The Word of God conveys its 
meaning by means of material and human events. The form of these 
events does not constitute revelation. Nevertheless, in the Bible this 
dynamic action is bound up with a chronological sequence. 

In the Bible the primary media of the revealing activity of God are 
historical events. In the OT faith confesses the power and goodness of 
God in relation to the Exodus and the history that rests on it; in the 
NT it points to the career of Jesus who is called Christ because the 
revealing and redeeming action of God took place in him and through 
him. 

The current theological emphasis usually shares the Bible’s insistence 
on the historicity of reveiation. But, true to its thesis about the par- 
adoxical relation between revelation and form, it does not treat the 
forms of the historical events as a warrant for what faith confesses as 
the truth of revelation. It stresses the gap between fact and faith and 
reminds us that the Bible is written “from faith to faith.” Drawing on 
the results of the scientific research and discovery of several generations, 
it maintains that the faith of Israel in God as the Lord of history was a 
very audacious faith, considering the facts on which it rested. The 
Pharaoh was the sign of all tyrants and demons; but God's triumph 
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over him was real only for Israel's faith, not in fact. The Exodus created 
scarcely a ripple in world affairs. The empire of the Nile still flourished; 
it often threatened and occasionally violated the security of the little 
people that told the story of its annihilation. In the long history of 
tyrannies that victimized Israel — right down to Hitler and Stalin — 
it has always been so. The most startling thing about this paradoxical 
faith is that it should point to history to illustrate its confession. The 
same holds for the NT event: sin and death are conquered for faith, 
though they remain real in fact. Yet what is insisted on, perhaps even 
more emphatically in the Bible than in some strands of the current 
theology, is the objective, material, historical side of the event of revela- 
tion. The forms are essential to revelation, though they do not account 
for the confession of faith. Egypt was a real country. The Exodus was 
real. And our Lord was “crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate.” 
Both sides of the paradox must be taken seriously. 

Before looking at the implications of this theological outlook for 
historical disciplines, some of which must immediately occur to you, 
let us look at the outlook it has displaced. Whatever their violent 
antagonisms and their vital and unresolved differences, both orthodoxy 
and modernism shared that outlook. Both thought of revelation in 
static or propositional terms. For both it was objectively available, 
subject to historical measurement and analytical description. Revelation 
may, indeed, have originated in the action of God, but it is so adequately 
embodied in forms and processes that its meaning can be inferred from 
these. There is no paradoxical relation between revelation and the 
forms used to bear witness to it. Revelation and inspiration were equated, 
or almost equated. 

For orthodoxy the forms and processes of revelation were summed 
up in the contents of the Bible and in the form of the events it reported. 
The Bible was called ‘‘the objective Word of God,” or ‘“‘the Word of God 
written.”’ It was revelation, rather than faith’s testimony to revelation. 
The paradox between revelation and biblical history was wiped out in 
like manner. Orthodoxy not only said God revealed himself in history, 
but also that there was a bit of history which was revelation. To be sure, 
this bit of history was set apart, not subject to the laws of history in 
general, and so, in a sense, irrelevant for it. But, chronologically and 
materially, revelation was history. The Nile turned into real blood; and 
every first-born son in Egypt really died. This may or may not be so; 
but for orthodoxy the meaning of revelation depended on it. There 
was no gap between fact and faith. Fact demanded faith and the depend- 
ence of faith on fact is not paradoxical, but’absolute. The integrity and 
factual accuracy of the Bible is the guarantee for the history on which 


faith rests. 
It is easy to understand why certain academic disciplines and sci- 
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entific methods should have been perfected and flourished under orthodox 
auspices. Especially in the 19th, century, textual criticism, Hebrew 
grammar and philology were often most advanced at orthodox citadels. 
Think of the really great school at Princeton, for example. After all, if 
the words of the Bible were the Word of God it was a matter of life and 
death to know what they were and what they said. It was as important 
to eliminate what should not be there as to understand what should be. 
The somewhat compulsive urgency motivating this effort left us a 
scholarly legacy that is still valuable. This urgency also fostered certain 
types of historical research. It was of the essence to demonstrate both 
the scientific accuracy of the biblical accounts and the uniqueness of the 
social and cultic forms. The development of archeology owes much to 
this point of view and is to a considerable extent fostered and supported 
by it even today. For orthodoxy biblical scholarship was not so much a 
mesns for exploring the relation between revelation and history as a 
rather rationalistic concern to prove the truth of the confession of faith. 
But it produced many lasting original results — before the evidence 
began to go against its main thesis. 

Unlike orthodoxy, liberalism did not equate the contents of the 
Bible with revelation; nor did it give special status to a particular part 
of history. Sometimes it avoided the term revelation entirely. But it 
operated with a set of forms, principles, values, or concepts that were a 
norm by which the meaning of phenomena was to be measured and 
standard by which values were to be judged. Sometimes this norm was a 
metaphysical system ; sometimes, especially under the impact of Harnack, 
it was an ethic. Not infrequently it took the evolutionary view that 
revelation was progressive, that the process of history unrolled its truths, 
and that the facts would speak for themselves. Even so, static formal 
norms, implicit and explicit, retained their place. And whether it 
concentrated on intellectual concepts or historical structures, it too, like 
orthodoxy, sought to close the gap between fact and faith, and ignored 
the paradoxical relation between revelation and form. Orthodoxy did 
this by insisting that some forms — the Bible and its history — could be 
equated with the biblical kerygma; liberalism did it by reducing the 
kerygma to empirically tenable proportions, while, nevertheless, aiming at 
its full vindication. 

As in the case of orthodoxy there were drives and goals in the general 
liberal outlook that contributed mightily to the science of biblical 
scholarship. Historical criticism with its many subdivisions, among 
them documentary criticism, literary style, and form-criticism, sought 
to work out the assumption that the Bible was a human book, subject to 
the same standards of analysis as all literature. History of religion, and 
comparative religion assumed the universal and developmental character 
of revelation. The etymological side of philology was popular because 
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the genetic antecedents of a phenomenon were counted as a basic cue 
to its meaning. Biography — e. g., the lives of Jesus —- and psychology 
were applied to biblical figures to elucidate the meaning of concepts and 
ideas associated with them. The results of all these effects have a 
significance far wider than the special context in which they first flour- 
ished. In fact, they have enriched our total cultural heritage permanently 
and profoundly. And the disciplines that made them possible will outlive 
the perspective that was compulsive about them and assigned to them a 
task beyond their capacity to fulfil. Indeed, as in the case of orthodoxy, 
they often demolished the very assumptions that had demanded their 
development. 


I] 


We turn now to the power of biblical scholarship over theological 
systems. We have already noted that the demise of yesterday's outlook, 
both in orthodoxy and in liberalism, was in no small measure effected 
by the results of the very scholarship it evoked and stimulated. It 
became increasingly clear that there were no special forms that could be 
equated with revelation. Nor, for that matter, did the analysis of all 
religious history and experience help to display or establish any sup- 
posedly immutable principles or processes that gave the certainty men 
seek, 

The current theological outlook is notable for its recovery of a sense 
of the paradoxical relation between revelation and history and for its 
recognition that the bond of faith holds these two together. Its sponsors 
rediscovered what it means to live by faith. They were moved to this 
in fact because scholarship had made them deeply conscious of the 
conditionedness and relativity of all historical forms, including religious 
and biblical forms. And, on the other hand, they were moved to it 
because they took at face value the Bible’s kerygmatic proclamation of 
the power and goodness of God, despite the lack of forms to vindicate 
this. Biblical scholarship helped to shape the paradoxical quality of 
the current theological outlook as well as disposing of its predecessor. 
Historical scholarship is not just a driven victim of systems. It is true 
that research is always carried on in the service of an acknowledged 
perspective of meaning; but it is also true that new perspectives are 
always a potential outcome of the results of scholarly endeavor, even 
though it cannot count on them or blueprint them. This means that 
the creative capacities of scholarship transcend its disciplined methods. 

There remains the final question. What sort of scholarly research 
will be generated or enhanced by the current theological outlook with its 
paradoxical emphasis? The scholarly emphases that facilitated its rise 
were, after all, stimulated by a very different set of assumptions about 
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the relation of revelation to history. The scholars representing them are 
not infrequently apprehensive about the new era they unwittingly 
nurtured. What worries them especially, is whether this new outlook 
will encourage historical research — in the empirical and scientific sense. 
It is understandable why such a question should be asked. 

The present outlook entertains a ‘‘free’’ relationship between faith 
and history. Each is relevant to the other but the form of this relevance 
cannot be specified in advance, nor can one be too selective with respect 
to the disciplines that will illustrate it. The element of ‘‘compulsiveness,” 
of which I spoke, has disappeared. But this may be a good thing for 
science, rather than otherwise; for what is lost in intensity and ‘‘drive”’ 
can be more than made. up in breadth of cultural interest. While the 
definition of faith and its content is indeed affected by the results of 
historical research, it does not depend upon a particular form of scientific 
result as was so often assumed in the past. In the current climate » 
historical exegesis can be unprejudiced in a sense not possible before. 
Indeed, to borrow a phrase from Bultmann,' given the current under- 
standing of the relation between faith and history, exegesis can not only 
be presuppositionless (Voraussetzunglos) but must be. That is, the 
results of exegesis, whether for faith or for history, can not and must 
not be hypothetically presupposed or inferred in advance. There is 
thus a sense in which the present climate restores to the whole range of 
scientific disciplines their legitimate autonomy as cultural instruments 
that need no more be thwarted or impressed by dogmatic preoccupations. 
As long as we may assume the health of our culture, which includes a 
concern for historical self-understanding, there need be no fear that 
characteristic disciplines will atrophy. What there is some reason to 
fear, it seems to me, is that the present outlook will not take its own 
awareness of paradox seriously enough. There is great danger that it 
will exchange this for a system of theological ideas that pretends to do 
justice to it. One wonders whether certain types of what I shall call 
theological philology now current are not symptomatic of this. 


* Theologische Zeitschrift, X111 (1957), 409. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF FORM-CRITICISM AND 
TRADITION-CRITICISM FOR BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


KRISTER STENDAHL 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


One thing is wrong with our setup here tonight (I say so not to 
criticize the planning committee, but only to make a point): We should 
have some theologians and philosophers among us. It may be that some 
of you who listen feel this to be a strange comment and that it has seemed 
to you that we are too many and too much theologians, and that the 
opposite claim should be made. In any case, when we are to deal with 
the principles of interpretation, if by that is meant hermeneutics, as it is 
in our discussion tonight, it is of utmost importance to make clear that 
those principles belong to the discipline of theology, not to biblical 
studies as such. 

This becomes more and more obvious in the ongoing discussion about 
Entmythologisierung. Here a technical competence in philosophy, epis- 
temology, semantics, and systematic theology is called for, far beyond 
what most of us are or should be expected to possess. A study of sys- 
tematic works in the field from M. Kahler’s Der sogenannte historische 
Jesus und der geschichtliche, biblische Christus (1st ed., 1892; N.B. the 
antithesis ‘‘historisch-geschichtlich”’ which means so much to Bultmann) 
to the recent study by my colleague at Harvard Divinity School, Richard 
R. Niebuhr, Resurrection and Historical Reason, indicates the magnitude 
and the nature of the problems involved. They call for a teamwork 
between biblical studies and theology, and they show how amateurish 
and nearsighted we become when we try to handle the questions of 
“‘meaning”’ (apart from the question about the meaning of meaning). 

Or is it this very attitude which is the thing wrong? Is the intention 
of this symposium to help us overcome such a confession of incompetence? 
I don’t think so, and I do not hope so. And that for the very reason of 
the contributions about which I have been asked to speak tonight. 

Form-criticism — or more adequately, form-history (Formgeschichte), 
the analysis of the nature, growth, and function of forms — as a tool 
for biblical studies was not new with Bultmann, Dibelius, and K. L. 
Schmidt when their contributions were published immediately after 
World War I. Gunkel’s Gattungsforschung and Eduard Norden's Antike 
Kunstprosa, and his application of the ‘philological method” in A gnostos 
Theos had shown the way. But the newness and the long-lasting effect 
of the form-critical approach was rather due to the emphasis on the 
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pre-literary stage of these forms, the organic growth of the traditions 
found in the individual pericopes, and the new awareness of how this 
growth was guided by the needs of the primitive Church. The Tendenz- 
Krittk of the Tiibingen school was applied to the more precise needs of 
the different functions of church life and the importance of oral tradi- 
tion — stressed already by Herder in a roundabout and somewhat 
romantic manner — was given its role in a more specific way. The term 
which Gunkel had used now became a popular slogan: Sits im Leben. 
It is worth remembering that this much-abused term has its meaning 
for form-criticism only if it retains its original frame: Sitz im Leben 
der Kirche, i. e. the cult, the preaching, the propaganda, the catechism, 
the apologetic of the primitive Church (or — for the OT — the cultic 
and religious life of Israel). It should not be used for the Sitz im 
Leben Jesu, but refers to the functions of a community. 

Form-criticism is sometimes used as a tool to reach back to the 
tpsissima verba, and as such it is a tool to be added to the other gadgets of 
our household. Nevertheless, as a consistent method and a ‘‘school”’ it 
ultimately left us at the mercy of the primitive Church, its teaching, 
its life, its understanding. The step back to Jesus became by necessity 
that of synthetic and tentative hypothesis. No longer could the via 
negativa, the analytical peeling, promise to give enough material for an 
account of the teaching and life of Jesus. Recent studies by Kaésemann, 
Dahl, Bornkamm, Stauffer, and others have reopened the question about 
the historical Jesus and tried to indicate the necessity of overcoming 
our defeatism at this point. This has great significance for historical 
studies but for the problem of interpretation in terms of hermeneutics it 
seems to remain a fact that by and large we have to approach Jesus in 
the traditions about him, not the traditions about him in the light of 
factual historical information. 

Tradition-criticism (and again the proper term is “history” rather 
than ‘‘criticism’’) is mostly associated with OT studies. As a consistent 
method it is closely related to the form-critical approach, and it is best 
understood as a critique of literary criticism of a book-minded, “‘scissors 
and paste’”’ type. It emphasizes the organic growth of traditions, mo- 
tivated by the needs and the functions of the ongoing religious life in 
cult and history. There is the strong accent on oral tradition, yet not 
in as monolithic a fashion as most of its critics surmise." Over against 


* E, Nielsen’s short study, Oral Tradition (1954), is somewhat misleading at this 
point when it is taken as a presentation of the so-called ‘Uppsala School’’; I. Engnell 
is €. g. anxious to stress the interplay between oral and written material in the process 
of transmission, and recognizes the early literary forms of material of official nature as 
well as the existence of law-material which never had a Sitz im Leben as oral oracles. 
The overall picture is rather one of organic growth and the climate is one of oral trans- 
mission supported by some documentary material. Oral transmission is especially 
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an over-confident ability to distinguish between the original words of 
the prophet and the text as we have it, the organic growth of the tradition 
in the circles of disciples bars the straight path back to the zpsissima 
verba; and the same is partly true about the discernment of the ‘‘sources’”’ 
of the Tetrateuch and the Deuteronomistic work. 

The relation between this method and the interest in the patterns of 
myth and ritual — as they appear together e. g. in Scandinavian biblical 
studies — is not accidental. The creative role assigned to those who 
handled the transmission in the cult centers and in the circles of the 
prophets’ disciples, slowly shifts the focus of OT studies from the heroes 
who are the object of this literature to the Sitz im Leben of the tradition: 
the temples, North and South, the cultic life and the ongoing history of 
the rank and file Israelite. The religious history, as witnessed by the 
OT literature, is not only that of its heroes, whose ipsissima verba cannot 
be restored with certainty. The social rather than the individual aspect 
of psychology of religion catches the imagination of the scholar. A 
people which came to understand itself as a people of the covenant 
with its prophets, priests, and kings becomes the carrier of this religious 
history. This history does not any more appear just as the menorah 
for the bright light of Moses and the prophets. 

The net result and the tentative consequences for biblical interpreta- 
tion of both these methods have much in common. Instead of a pure 
original over against interpolated and distorted copies, we are faced 
with traditions: sometimes parallel, sometimes revising, sometimes 
harmonizing, sometimes contradictory — but all of them organicaily 
related to the ongoing life of the people which took interest in the 
material and saw its relevance to its religious needs. The historical 
question is often by necessity limited to an analysis of the growth, 
accretion, or revision of traditions. The questiones facti receive hy- 
pothetical, and sometimes even rather disinterested, answers. This for 
the simple reason that the material does not warrant the definite answer 
hoped for by historians and believers alike. 

This state of affairs has a tendency to cut two ways: It has led to the 
strange situation where modern biblical studies deal with the traditional 
theological concepts of incarnation, miracles, redemption, justification, 
election, and all the rest in a language which causes some old liberals to 
shiver and leads the listeners to many modern preachers to believe that 
the liberal era of doubt and disbelief is finally overcome once and for 
all. Yet the preacher as well as the scholar knows — or should know — 


stressed in the prophetic books. And the existence of coherent documents as J and E 
is denied. The best statement on this matter from a methodological point of view is 
Engnell’s article, ‘“Traditionshistorisk metod” in Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk, 11 (1952), 
cols. 1429-37; cf. my review of Nielsen's book in Harvard Divinity School Bulletin, XX 
(1954/55), 127-29. 
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that he is expounding traditions, the faith of the Church in Christ, while 
people might think that he is telling them the simple facts about Jesus 
of Nazareth. In the long run it must become clear that the situation 
which has allowed this kind of double talk and has made it possible to 
capitalize on the distance between ‘‘sender” and ‘“‘receiver,”’ is actually 
based on an insight into the nature of the biblical material which is 
more radical in its positivism than that of the liberals. 

When C. H. Dodd presented the kerygma of Apostolic Preaching, 
he did so in a conscious attempt to bridge over the chasm between Jesus 
and Paul by finding a common denominator for the unity of the NT. 
The supposed chasm was that between two “religions”: the religion of 
Jesus more or less as described by Harnack (in his What Is Christianity? 
now available in paperback edition |Harper’s, 1956] with a most valuable 
introduction by Bultmann), and the religion of Paul as a religion of 
salvation akin to those of the Hellenistic mysteries. 

Through the contributions of form-criticism and new insight into the 
nature and motifs of the traditions this chasm is not so apparent as it 
once was. We have learned to see with the eyes of the believers of the 
first century. We understand that they’ understood the teaching of 
Jesus to be a proclamation about something which was about to happen. 
In the light of their experiences they recognized the resurrection as his 
messianic enthronement and this together with the Spirit formed a 
basic, yet partial fulfilment of the coming of the Kingdom. To obey 
his teaching was not primarily to repeat it, but to watch what happened 
and to interpret it in the light of what he had said. The obedience to 
his teaching went by necessity beyond what he had taught. If this 
picture — with all its drastic diversifications in different strands of 
tradition — be correct, how can we s*y that they were wrong — or by 
what standards could we argue that they were right? Broadly speaking, 
the only task of the historian becomes one of descriptive analysis. And 
the critical question becomes that about the intention of Jesus, a question 
to which the answer will always remain hypothetical, due to the nature 
of the material. 

Somewhat the same situation can be found with reference to the OT. 
The object for biblical studies has become the ongoing history of the 
people of Israel in its religious manifestations. Especially in its relation 
to the NT and in the light of the intertestamental material, recently so 
gloriously enriched, it has become more evident than ever that there is 
no way from Sinai to Calvary except via the high hills of Canaan. The 
ethical monotheism of the Wellhausen era was quite impressive to the 
Western mind — especially to rational idealism of the 19th century. 
The covenant-ideology cuts a good deal deeper into the biblical material 
itself. But the raw material for the imagery and — what is more — the 
structure of OT, intertestamental, and NT eschatology is just as much a 
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part of the OT. And it is to be found in its cultic strata. The prophetic 
criticism notwithstanding, it has its sources in the ritual patterns of 
Canaan, with kingship and the annual drama of life and death. Tem- 
pered by the prophets’ understanding of Yahweh and the covenant, 
it remains a basic component of Israel's religion. In the light of the NT 
one might even say that these traditions were more productive than 
the purified ethicism of the wisdom tradition and the de-eschatologized 
ways of life in Rabbinic Judaism. Yet, once more a historical inyestiga- 
tion can hardly show that the one development was the right one and 
the other was the wrong one. Such an answer is just as arbitrary as to 
claim on historical grounds that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah 
about which the OT was supposed to foretell. 

Many diverse methods and insights have led us to this state of affairs. 
It is, however, true to say that it is precisely form-criticism and tradition- 
criticism which have helped us to break away from the anachronistic 
attitude toward the biblical texts as a storehouse for religious ideas. 
The emphasis on the functional nature of tradition, in its diverse forms, 
in the life of the people and the Church, has given the student of these 
texts a new insight into a type of religious existence, which lives not 
only by properly grasping the ideas of its great teachers, but by being 
carried forward towards a goal which we somewhat anachronistically 
may call ‘‘salvation.’’ Such a history of salvation is not a category the 
historian brings to the material from outside, from his theological pre- 
suppositions — he may even dislike it. He finds it when he describes 
what he is supposed to describe, and is faithful to his material. 

It is here the student of biblical material leaves off and the theologian 
has to take over if we want an answer to the question what all this 
“means” to the Church. It may happen that we who work empathet- 
ically — that is: beyond sympathy or antipathy — with the texts, some- 
times feel quite strongly the challenge to modern thought and modern 
Christianity by what we unearth as the thoughts and attitudes of the 
primitive Church or of the prophets of the 7th century. The so-called 
Hebrew (or “‘biblical’’) pattern of thought attracts a sophisticated 20th 
century, and we love to place it over against “the Greek way of thinking” 
(which usually is a homemade mixture and hard to substantiate by actual 
quotations, especially from the texts contemporary to our material). 

This is one of the points where we get very amateurish. The ‘“‘transla- 
tion” of biblical thought into the needs and the necessities of modern 
man cannot be handled on an ad hoc basis. This becomes a poor targum, 
or — considering the languages and the distance involved — a Yiddish 
which is only understandable in our own ghetto. 

Consequently the task of biblical studies must be confined to the 
presentation of the original. To be a good historian in this field is not 
only to give dates and theories of authorship. It includes the empathetic, 
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descriptive analysis of the ideas and the synthetic description of the 
patterns of thought. All this belongs to the presentation of the material. 
But in my judgment, we attempt a katabasis — or is it an anabasis — 
eis allo genos if we try to combine this with answers to the question: 
What does this mean to us here and now? That question is relevant to 
the Church — and to me since I am a member of the Church. The forms 
and traditions in which the biblical material is cast already give answer 
to these very questions as far as the primitive Church is concerned. 
The Church continues to live by relating them afresh to its members in 
each generation. To be a Christian is not just to memorize the first 
edition of the tradition available to us. It is rather to share in the 
renewed relevance of that which caused the Church to exist: Jesus who 
was exalted as the Messiah. But this is the task of systematic theology 
and the principles of how to do it are called hermeneutics. And such a 
contemporary relevance is quite different from the meaning of ‘‘meaning”’ 
when we ask: What did Paul mean when he said, “I delight in the law 
(or: the Law?) of God in my inmost self’’? 

Thus there is wisdom — and even necessity — in keeping the lines 
clear. The task of biblical studies, even of biblical theology, is to describe, 
to relive and relate in the terms and the presuppositions of the period 
of the texts what they meant to their authors and their contemporaries. 
To furnish the original. Who has caught the meaning of Plato? He who 
understands what he said in the terms of Plato and his contemporaries — 
or he who has found Plato relevant to his own problems? I am aware 
that this is not a rhetorical question, but I venture to suggest that the 
first law for hermeneutics is to take the word ‘“‘understand”’ in the first 
meaning and let the theological task of hermeneutics build upon the 
solid foundation of the original expounded wholly in its own terms. 
The pattern manifested in the layout of the Interpreter’s Bible may prove 
to be of a deeper significance than we usually give to it. 
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HE current ‘return to religion,’’ so prominent a feature of our 

American scene has certainly carried with it, not only a new interest 
in biblical theology, but a heightened interest in biblical archeology as 
well. It is a common assumption that Palestinian archeology was, and 
still is, cradled and nurtured in the desire to prove that the Bible is true. 
It is not my purpose here to discuss this understanding of biblical or 
Palestinian archeology, except to point out that actually the discipline 
has been developed in a different atmosphere and with a very different 
purpose. Note the roster of the chief archeological undertakings in 
Palestine: e. g., the Harvard excavations at Samaria before the First 
War, continued by a joint expedition after the War; the University 
Museum of Philadelphia at Beth-shan; the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago at Megiddo; the joint expedition of Yale University 
and others at Roman Jerash; the various activities of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, particularly W. F. Albright’s 
work at the Judean mound, Tell Beit Mirsim, and the surface surveys 
of Albright and especially of Nelson Glueck; the British Wellcome- 
Marston Expedition at Lachish; and, to mention the four largest en- 
deavors since the Second War, the British School of Archaeology under 
Kathleen Kenyon at Jericho, the Ecole Biblique and the Jordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities under Pére R. de Vaux at Qumran, Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Israel under Yigael Yadin at Hazor, and the Drew-McCormick 
Expedition at Shechem. 

All of these excavations have been directed by people whose main 
interest in the work has been historical and cultural. Archeological field 
work in Palestine has for the most part been viewed as an adjunct of 
history; it has been carried on by those intent on recovering the cultural 
history of the country, and their achievement has been notable. 


I 


What can we say in brief compass about their accomplishments? 
In the first place, and of especial importance, the problem of archeo- 


logical chronology should be mentioned. Before 1930 a coherent and 
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synthetic survey of the country’s cultural history was impossible because 
of the chronological chaos then existing. Forty years before, Sir Flinders 
Petrie had shown that the key to the problem lay in the changing styles 
of ceramics, but, while considerable information had been collected, valid 
judgments were too often vitiated by others standing beside them which 
were entirely mistaken. The one great master of the subject was Father 
H. Vincent of the Dominican Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, who had stu- 
died every excavation on the spot since the turn of the century. Yet with 
him the dating of a collection of pottery was in many ways quite sub- 
jective; intuition played a very large role, with the result that important 
mistakes in judgment were easily made and no one could prove him 
wrong. Pottery chronology was a matter of ‘‘oral tradition” difficult for 
one outside it to secure entrance. 

All this was changed when in 1932 and 1933 W. F. Albright published 
the pottery from his four campaigns at the mound of Tell Beit Mirsim 
in southwestern Judah. Here for the first time the disorder was reduced 
to order; the basic chronological tools were employed to their full extent, 
and the subject was removed from the realm of a trained and disciplined 
intuition which was nevertheless subjective and difficult to verify. 
Albright spent less money in four campaigns at this small site than did 
the Oriental Institute with great sums of Rockefeller money on an ex- 
pedition house alone at Megiddo. Yet the complete publication of his 
work stands today as one of the great monuments of Near Eastern ar- 
cheology. Though he was presenting his own particular discoveries at 
one site, his treatment actually became a comparative study of all rele- 
vant materials. Hence it is today the basic textbook of Palestinian 
archeology, both as to information and, especially, as to chronological 
and comparative method. The main features and the chronology of the 
chief cultural periods of ancient Palestine within historical times were 
definitely established by the pottery volumes, and subsequent work has 
validated their general conclusions, while supplementing and revising 
them in detail. 

A few years later in the same decade it was possible for the first time 
to establish the broad outlines and relative chronology of the urban and 
village cultures of prehistoric Palestine, between 5000 and 2000 Bb. c.? 


t The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim: 1. The Pottery of the First Three Campaigns; 
IA. The Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign (‘‘Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research,” Vols. XII and XIII [New Haven, 1932 and 1933 respectively]). 

2G. Ernest Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Early Bronze Age (New Haven, 1937) — a work which rested upon Albright’s pioneering 
chronological work in this field. Much new information is now at hand, and it is hoped 
that this book will be completely rewritten in the not too distant future. For earlier 
periods, see D. A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate, The Stone Age of Mount Carmel (Oxford, 
1937); and R. Neuville, Le Paleolithique et le Mésolithique du Désert de Judée (Paris, 
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As a result of this and subsequent work, I know of no other country in 
which over five thousand years of pre-Roman history is as well known 
and as well established chronologically. 

In the second place, great advances have been made in solving the 
problem of how to dig a site in such a way that a maximum of data is 
recovered before the evidence is destroyed. If one has a real respect for 
history, digging is dangerous business, especially if he happens to have a 
museum behind him which wishes fine objects to display for its expendi- 
ture of money. An impatience with the drudgery of detail, and a too 
exclusive concern for the spectacular discovery, are an enemy of history 
insofar as the archeologist can recover it. 

In charge of the Harvard excavations of Samaria between 1908 and 
1910 were two Americans, George A. Reisner and Clarence S. Fisher. 
After the First War, Reisner continued his work in Egypt, but Fisher 
remained in Palestine where he became Professor of Archaeology in the 
American School of Oriental Research. He could not be said to have 
been an archeological scholar, and his personality was such that he could 
not remain connected with an excavation for long. Yet he had a great 
interest in the details of method, and all important post-War expedi- 
tions benefited greatly from his advice or initial direction. As a result, 
there was little careless or planless work done, though an occasional ex- 
ception is to be noted, the worst of all being the German work at Shechem. 
Fisher’s methodology is well known now; it is simply a stratigraphical 
method of work, in which the different layers of debris are stripped off 
under close observation, all objects labeled and recorded in relation to 
the layers, and all plans carefully made by a trained surveyor and 
architect. When the work is finished, it should be possible on paper to 
put the mound back together again. 

In 1951 Kathleen Kenyon of the London Institute of Archaeology 
introduced into her work at Jericho methods developed especially by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler in England and elsewhere. These consisted, among 
other things, of a trenching operation in which the sides were cleanly 
cut, ‘‘catwalks’’ called ‘‘balks’’ were left at intervals, and the different 
kinds of debris studied in great detail, including even labeling with tags 
in the sides of the trenches. If one could interpret each striation of 
debris, he could certainly reconstruct the history of the site. 

The difficulty with this method is that it is best fitted for small, 
limited operations where sizable architecture is not present. Further- 
more, the ‘‘catwalks’’ or “balks” continually get in the way when one 


1951). Note also R. J. and L. Braidwood, ‘‘The Earliest Village Communities of South- 
western Asia," Journal of World History, I (1953), 278-310; Kathleen M. Kenyon, 
Digging up Jericho (London, 1957). 

3See Kenyon, Beginning in Archeology (New York, 1952); and Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, Archaeology from the Earth (Oxford, 1954). 
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needs to find out what is below them; the trench is usually too narrow 
when, for example, some twenty feet down one discovers a sizable 
building he should know more about; and the minute study of debris, 
while important, may become too much of an end in itself. 

In the Drew-McCormick excavations at Shechem during the last 
two years we have adopted a compromise between the Fisher and 
Wheeler methods, though few other excavations have paid much atten- 
tion to the latter.4 So far at Shechem we have been quite happy with the 
result, but it would not serve the purpose of this presentation to elucidate 
the matter in further detail. My point is simply that archeological dig- 
ging in nearly all instances today is no longer a simple or planless search 
for something old and something interesting. It is a carefully controlled 
operation, with a considerable process of experimentation behind it, 
which demands an understanding of method, of chronology, and of staff 
organization — only so can a maximum reconstruction of a mound’s 
history be recovered. 

In the third place, what historical perspective is now presented to 
us as a result of these refinements in technique and chronology? This 
is too large a subject to survey in the space of a few pages. Certain 
generalized statements must suffice. For one thing, the Carbon-14 
radioactive time clock, while not as accurate for dating in the historical 
periods as pottery analysis, is proving very useful in the ages before 
3000 B.c. For example, the end of the last glaciation has now been 
definitely fixed around 8000 B.c. This means that the period hitherto 
called ‘‘Mesolithic’’ must now be understood as a comparatively brief 
transitional age when people in Palestine remained cave-dwellers but 
made initial experiments in domestication of animals and the harvesting 
of grain. The so-called ‘‘Neolithic’’ period, between the 7th and 5th 
millennia is the time when people began leaving the caves to found the 
first villages, marking the change from a food-gathering to a food- 
producing economy. In place of a type of nomadic-hunting existence, 
people lived in larger groupings, built homes, engaged in agriculture to 
feed themselves and their tamed animals, and thus created the possibility 
of, and the necessity for, rapid social and political‘\development. That is 
the basic shift which lies at the root of what we call civilization and which 
differentiates the new age from the half-million or so dark years of 
savagery in the Paleolithic Age. While according to older textbook 
reconstructions of the history of religion, the 6th and 5th millennia B. Cc. 
ought to be a period of animism, there appears to be evidence that shrines 
and high gods already existed. 


4 The Drew-McCormick Expedition is also indebted to the remarkable organiza- 
tional and processing methods established by Yigael Yadin for the Hazor Expedition of 
the Hebrew University. 
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The change in economy and the beginning of village life presented 
the possibility for civilization to develop, and it did so with incredible 
rapidity. Within 1500 years, just before 3000 B.c., Western Asia’s 
classic age began, a time which archeologists call ‘‘the Early Bronze Age,” 
extending through the 3rd millennium. The control of both social and 
natural resources became so great that states were developed, writing 
appeared, and armies were on the march. Just before 3000 B. Cc. streams 
of cultural influence can be detected flowing from Mesopotamia, through 
Palestine, to Egypt. The city-state system of Syria-Palestine, so basic 
a feature of these areas in historical times, first appears in this period and 
immediately thereafter the dynastic ages of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
commence. 

This was followed at the end of the 3rd millennium, however, by one 
of the most violent and devastating catastrophes ever to occur in Pales- 
tine. Invaders, presumably from the desert fringes of the Fertile Cres- 
~ cent, wiped out every vestige of the Early Bronze Age civilization, and 
a dark age descended which lasted some 500 years. Similar disturbances 
are to be observed throughout the Near East just before 2000 B. c., but 
Palestine appears to have been hit first and hardest. This was undoubt- 
edly a complex movement, ultimately the source, not only of the dynasty 
‘at Mari with its great library, discovered on the upper Euphrates, and 
as well of the First Dynasty of Babylon, but also of the patriarchal 
migrations of biblical tradition — or so the linguistic situation would 
appear to suggest, together with the type of proper names used, custom- 
ary law, and even perhaps the patriarchal clan religion, centering in the 
cult of ‘‘the God of the Fathers,” as later it was remembered. 

The period between 1900 and 1200 B. c. is separated into the Middle 
and Late Bronze Ages in Palestine, the dividing point between them being 
the violent Egyptian conquest of the country during the second and 
third quarters of the 16th century. At least that is when Palestinian 
archeology shows that it initially took place. The Middle Bronze Age 
had its culminating point under the Hyksos empire during the 17th and 
early 16th centuries; it was Palestine’s most prosperous age between 
Early Bronze I and the Roman period. The Early Bronze city-state 
system was revived, tremendous fortifications of a new type were erected 
against the newly introduced battering-ram, and some form of feudal 
system appears to have been introduced. The same pattern of affairs 
was continued under Egyptian administration during the Late Bronze 
Age, except that a gradual and marked decline occurred, great wealth 
and abysmal poverty existed side by side, and by the 13th century the 
number of city-states appears to have been proliferating, indicating a 
breakdown in political stability.s 


5 Incidentally, we may observe that the rare use of the term “king” for God in 
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During the 13th and 12th centuries Palestine was hit hard by several 
invasions which ended Bronze Age civilization and left only occasional 
city-states as pockets of resistance, these being gradually reduced by the 
new occupants. Among the latter in the central hills was surely Israel. 
And the ruins of villages indicate that the 12th and 11th centuries, the 
Period of the Judges in the OT, was an extremely chaotic age, towns re- 
peatedly blackened by fire, etc. — an archeological commentary on the 
characterization of the time as one in which “every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.”’ With the 10th century, comparative stability 
appears to have been achieved, population began rapidly to increase, 
certain local differences tended to disappear, new architectural methods 
were introduced — all of which and more can only be taken as material 
evidence of the Israelite monarchy under David and Solomon. Very 
quickly traditions were stabilized, mass-production techniques in arti- 
facts were introduced, iron was made available for the farmer and 
architect, a provincial system of government can be traced, and during 
the 8th and 7th centuries, at least, the literacy rate seems to have jumped 
considerably. Yet when Israel was destroyed in the Assyrian campaigns 
of 732 and 724-721, and later when Judah suffered the same fate in 
587 B.c., both excavations and archeological surveys indicate that a 
catastrophe occurred which can be likened only to that which wiped 
out the Early Bronze Age civilization in the centuries before 2000 B. c. 
The Persian period is still almost an archeological dark age in Palestine; 
recovery from almost total extinction was very slow indeed. The third, 
second, and first centuries B. c. exhibit a marked revival, though frequent 
disturbance from the constant warfare in the country is to be observed. 
But we do not yet know enough from excavations about this last pre- 
Roman period to be able to reconstruct it as must some day be done. 

These, then, are the main periods in Palestine’s pre-Roman history, as 
the archeologists have been able to reconstruct them, the further descrip- 
tion of which can, of course, draw upon a great reservoir of archeological 
detail. But turning from this side of our subject, let us inquire about the 
present situation in OT studies as one comes to them from such an 
archeological perspective with its grounding in cultural history, and its 
concern for historical method. We shall have to limit the subject severely 
and mention only certain examples of the attempt to deal with the early 
historical traditions of Israel. We shall have to treat these examples in 
barest outline, emphasizing as we do so the problems of method. 


Israel’s earliest tradition should not necessarily be taken to mean that he was not 
presented in monarchial form, as was once assumed. “King’’ (me/ek) in that particular 
Palestinian environment meant the local princeling of a comparatively small city-state, 
one among many. The monarchial form assumed by Yahweh was instead, as shown 
by George E. Mendenhall, derived from the emperor pattern, the suzerain, the king of 
kings, who was not one among many similar beings. 
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II 


The most monumental achievement in modern times in OT study is 
that associated with the name of Julius Wellhausen and his followers. 
By means of literary criticism the sources of the Hexateuch were sepa- 
rated, given relative dates, and the history of Israel reconstructed along 
developmental lines, the assumption being that a collection of traditions 
tells us more about the period in which it was composed, than about the 
age from which the traditions purport to derive. Thus what are rep- 
resented by the Jerusalem priesthood as the cultic institutions of early 
Israel, for example, are for the most part creations of their own age, 
representing the final stage of the developmental process rather than the 
beginning. No other reconstruction of the early history of Israel has 
appeared which so clearly and massively provides a coherent treatment 
of the traditions; and it remains today as a warning that the institutional 
history of Israel cannot be treated without careful attention to historical 
differentiation. Yet the attack on the school of Wellhausen is almost 
universal today, and different scholars from a variety of viewpoints and 
methodologies have been engaged in the struggle for a new reconstruc- 
tion. Let us consider briefly three examples of these new approaches. 

In this country the most important attack is to be found in the 
writings of W. F. Albright, particularly in his book, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity, first published in 1940. Wellhausen’s reconstruction was 
made at a time when the archeology of the biblical world was still in its 
infancy. For him, as for Johannes Pedersen in our time, Arabic studies 
were considered the most important source of illumination for Israelite 
life. Albright, on the other hand, has amassed archeological fact upon 
fact in his review of the Bible’s setting in the world in order to show 
that Wellhausen’s developmental scheme, ultimately drawn from the 
idealistic philosophy of Hegel, no longer fits the facts as they are now 
known. 

The long history of culture preceding the appearance of Israel, for 
example, means that the early traditions of this people cannot be con- 
sidered in a primitivistic fashion. Religious evolution was far advanced 
_ by that time, and the material culture of the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages was a long way from being primitive. If early Israel was a part of 
the world that produced it, it would certainly be expected to possess a 
religion that in content showed some influence, at least, of the current 
“sophistication.’’ That religion must have been given an institutional 
form, as otherwise Israel would not have emerged into history with such 
a strong particularity. 

Behind the work of Albright is the assumption, widely recognized 
today as valid, that in the ancient world the writing down of historical 
traditions occurred, not at the beginning, but at the end of a particular 
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era; its purpose was to preserve, and to interpret for the generations to 
come, not simply to create. Literary criticism is an indispensable tool 
for the introductory study of written documents, but it is not in itself 
the key to historical reconstruction. As Mendenhall has expressed it, 
“The isolation of a source in the Pentateuch or elsewhere could give no 
more historical information other than the fact that it was reduced to 
written form, at some more or less fixed chronological period, by a person 
with a particular view of Israel’s past. It could not produce criteria for 
the evaluation of the sources it isolated, beyond a possible demonstration 
that a later source used an earlier.’ Consequently, external criteria 
are needed, and these are precisely what the archeologist has provided 
in abundance. New methods and new data must be employed, and 
these can be discovered or suggested by the detailed study of Israel’s 
environment. Here is a poem, a list, an allusion, a name, a custom, a 
liturgy, embedded in a particular literary stratum. By the use of current 
knowledge of the history of the Hebrew language, or by historical 
geography as illumined by archeology, or by our fresh knowledge of 
Near Eastern cultural history, such an item must be examined and tested, 
and where possible fitted into its historical context. By this means the 
patriarchal narratives, for example, emerge as traditions which must 
have arisen in the Amorite period, and they preserve authentic traditions, 
even though in saga form and adapted for later cultic use. 

In sharp contrast to such empirical methodology with its full.emplov- 
ment of archeological data as the only source of external criteria in 
reconstructing history from tradition, we have the work of the Alt school 
in Germany. The greatest achievement of Alt and his pupil, Martin 
Noth, has been the reconstruction of the form or structure of Israelite 
life in its earliest period in Palestine, that is, in the period of the Judges. 
This is the twelve-clan league or amphictyony, a group of tribes bound 
together by covenant around a central sanctuary, dependent upon a 
charismatic leadership for direction in periods of crisis — and that at a 
time when all known settled peoples around them were organized as 
monarchies. The early traditions of Israel, whether the historical tradi- 
tions underlying the J and E strata of the Pentateuch, or the apodictic 
and casuistic forms of legal material, or the basic cultic traditions of P, 
all had their original Sitz im Leben in this tribal league. In establishing 
these conclusions, the Alt school makes full use of the method of form- 
criticism, developed from the pioneer work of Hermann Gunkel, combined 
with an unsurpassed knowledge of territorial history and comparative 
legal and political forms. Judging from its wide acceptance today, one 
can almost say that it is one of the assured results in OT study since 
World War I. While accepting in a fairly orthodox way the documentary 


6 “Biblical History in Transition,” shortly to be published in the Albright Festschrift. 
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hypothesis of Wellhausen, the Alt school pushed within and behind it, 
and in so doing cut out the ground almost completely from beneath the 
Wellhausenist reconstruction of Israel's history. The twelve-tribe league 
with its cultic, political, and legal traditions is a fixed datum and, for 
the Alt school, the starting point for Israelite history and religion. Here 
Israelite life was given original and primary institutional forms, the 
history of which can be traced, as adaptations were made to new his- 
torical situations.’ 

Curiously enough, however, Alt and Noth are as negativistic regarding 
the patriarchal, Exodus, Sinai, and conquest traditions as was Well- 
hausen, in these matters refusing completely to use archeological data. 
Following a rigid form-critical and tradition-history methodology, Noth 
separates five themes in the Pentateuch, each of which he assumes to 
have had a separate history: these are the Exodus, the Entrance into 
the Promised Land, the Promise to the Patriarchs, the Wilderness 
Wandering and the Revelation on Mt. Sinai. Practically everything in 
the Pentateuch which joins these themes together is a later and artificial 
construction, one which was gradually developed to form a_ united 
tradition for a united Israel. Neither Moses nor Joshua can be used as 
figures who hold the traditions together. Moses was a minor desert 
sheik, originally unconnected with any of the themes; he probably played 
some role in preparation for the Entrance into the Promised Land, and 
because his grave was encountered by a group advancing into Canaan, 
his figure was gradually drawn into the traditions. The story of a unified 
campaign of conquest in Palestine is entirely unhistorical. The tribes 
of Israel took form in Palestine from clans which gradually moved into 
the country and settled between and among the city-states. Their 
traditions were put together, that of the tribe of Benjamin gaining 
primacy, and a united conquest constructed, only after the formation 
of the twelve-tribe league. 

This attempt to reconstruct, or rather nihilistically to reduce, the 
history of early Israel solely by the use of an internal form-critical and 
tradition-history methodology is so artificial and subjective as to be 
unconvincing. It raises the question as to the limits of such a meth- 
odology in historical reconstruction. To trace the history of a literary 
form or a tradition to its original setting in a community is necessary, 
but, without some external points of reference, such a study in itself 
cannot finally assess the historical value of a tradition. 


7 See especially Martin Noth, Das System der swélf Stimme Israels (Stuttgart, 1930). 

§ See Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (Stuttgart, 1948), and Geschichte 
Israels (2nd ed.; Gottingen, 1954), pp. 9-130. For a critique see John Bright, Early 
Israel in Recent History Writing (‘Studies in Biblical Theology,” No. 19 [London and 
Chicago, 1956]). 
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Most curious is Noth’s complete refusal to make use of archeological 
data. He does not do so because the presuppositions of his methodology 
will not permit him. We cannot assert that those methods in themselves 
are wrong, but rather that they are directed toward the wrong object; 
they are made to serve certain historical presuppositions which are 
assumed and not argued or established. The archeological evidence of 
the destruction of a number of the Judean city-states in the 13th century, 
for example, has been clear for some time. In the past three years the 
Hazor Expedition in Galilee has unearthed what must surely have been 
the largest Palestinian city of the 13th century, one comprising 200 acres, 
an astonishing and surprising verification of the statement in Joshua 
(11 10) that “Hazor formerly was the head of all those kingdoms.’’ Its 
violent destruction in that same century is vividly apparent wherever 
that period is reached in the excavations. On the other hand, our Drew- 
McCormick Expedition at Shechem last summer found clear evidence, 
though it must be further tested in subsequent campaigns, that this site 
did not suffer violent destruction at that time. At Megiddo and Beth- 
shan, sites which the biblical tradition says could not be taken by Joshua, 
the archeological evidence is very plain that the Canaanite inhabitants 
were not disturbed or displaced. These data agree so strikingly with the 
conquest tradition that it is difficult to see how the correspondence 
can be mere coincidence. By his internal tradition-history analysis Noth 
has concluded that there could have been no united Israel to have carried 
on such a united conquest. Hence he cannot employ the archeological 
data. Is he not then a prisoner of his procedures? 

It is also curious that the Alt school makes the period of the Judges 
the truly creative period of Israel's history, while biblical tradition 
explicitly claims it to be the very opposite. There were no great creative 
personalities in this age. Where, then, was the creative center of Israel’s 
institutional life? The answer appears to be that it was located in the cult. 

This brings us finally to the third major approach to the early tradi- 
tions in contemporary scholarship. That is the cultic or liturgical move- 
ment. Here again I shall have to limit the discussion severely, omitting 
reference to the Scandinavian work which has dealt particularly with 
the royal festival of enthronement in the monarchial period. Instead, 
let me recall briefly the views of Pedersen and G. von Rad on the Exodus 
and Sinai traditions. 

To Pedersen the first fifteen chapters of the Book of Exodus constitute 
the central core of the Pentateuch, and they are derived from cultic 
ceremony. They are, he writes, ‘‘a cult legend forming a separate whole 
and which has not been formed by the mechanical combination of 
independent parallel expositions.” They reflect annual re-living of © 
historical events, as it took shape down through the ages,” and the in- 
consistencies of the text cannot be explained satisfactorily by a presump- 
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tion of separate “‘sources.’’ The narrative is not a simple history compiled 
for history’s sake, but “‘a cultic glorification,” a celebration of God's 
great victory by a people worshiping in the Passover festival. Its object 
is not to report ordinary events but to describe events of a different 
character, exploits in which God is glorified and a people made great. 
The Sinai covenant sections of Exodus, Pedersen would regard as cultic 
legend in the same way.° 

It is Von Rad who has worked out in some detail the liturgical 
meaning of the Mt. Sinai story in Exodus. It is, he believes, a cult 
legend. The original setting of that legend was a festival of covenant 
renewal, celebrated originally at Shechem in the days of the twelve- 
tribe league. The following liturgical acts in the festival can be re- 
constructed: 1) the exhortation (Exod 19 4-8) with historical presentation 
of the Sinai events; 2) the recitation of the Law (Decalogue and ‘‘Book 
of the Covenant’’); 3) the promises of blessing (23 20#.); and 4) the 
sacramental rite whereby the covenant is concluded (24).*° The Book of 
Deuteronomy derives ultimately, after a long crystallization process, 
from the same cultic background, and the signs of liturgical meaning 
are even more clear. The covenant-renewal festival actualized in liturgy 
the Sinai events, so that past and present were united in worship and 
renewal of commitment. Whereas among Scandinavian scholars there 
is a tendency to reconstruct the Israelite cultus along the lines of the 
contemporary pagan festival in which mythical renewal by dramatic 
action is central, Von Rad, followed by his fellow-German, Hans-Joachim 
Kraus, emphasizes in Israel the centrality of Word and History. Myth 
in the polytheistic sense is excluded, except as an element adopted to 
enhance or communicate something already given in the _ historical 
tradition. We do not, then, have to do in Israel with historicized myth, 
as Mowinckel would express it, but with the cultic use of historical 
traditions which on occasion could be mythically portrayed. 

This type of study is proving very fruitful for both OT history and 
theology. Israel's basic traditions are not simple folk tales, nor history 
for history's sake; they were devised for use by a community at worship. 

Yet what shall we say about the relation of such liturgical study to 
the problem of Israel’s early history? By the use of form-critical and 
tradition-history methods the evolution of the cult is emerging in a 
radically different manner from that projected by Wellhausen. Thus 
Kraus can say that the historical development of Israel's religious 
institutions is the history of what happened to the festivals celebrated 


9 Johs. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture, 111-1V (London and Copenhagen, 
1940), 725-37. 

10 G. von Rad, Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hlexateuchs (1938). I have never 
been able to secure a copy of this important work. For summary of this point see Hans- 
Joachim Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel (Munich, 1954), pp. 51-54. 
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in the twelve-tribe league." But what of the traditions therein cel- 
ebrated? Are they nothing more than the liturgical movement seems to 
affirm that they are: namely, history constructed for the cultus, tradi- 
tions that actually tell us little about the events they depict, but are 
stamped throughout with the imprint of divine service?” 

The question again arises, however, as to whether too much is not 
being claimed within the context of a view otherwise certainly correct. 
Can it be affirmed as the Alt school, and Noth especially, implies, that 
the traditions of the Pentateuch were really first created, at least for 
the most part, by the cultus of the twelve-tribe league? In what sense 
can it be held that the cult creates the history that it celebrates? This 
question of cult and history is too complex for one to try to solve at this 
point. I would simply offer certain suggestions which need far more 
discussion than the contemporary students of OT cultic life have been 
willing to give them. And it would seem obvious also that any fruitful 
result of such discussion would have an important contribution to make 
to NT studies where a similar problem is confronted, but where the 
span of time between the life of Christ and the liturgical celebration of 
his death and resurrection is very brief. 

My thesis thus far has been that the archeological recovery of the 
Bible’s world has virtually proved that the ability to describe the history 
of written documents is not a real clue to the historical reliability of the 
contents of those documents. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
important results of new methods of study, particularly form-criticism 
and the history of tradition. Yet these methods in themselves alone 
encounter the same danger. Different forms and traditions can be 
isolated and traced back to an early cultic setting, but that again cannot 
settle the matter of historical background and origin without some 
external check points. A historical novel is a certain literary form, the 
history of which can be traced. But the content may be completely 
fictional or it may be quite respectable history. There is no way finally 
to tell which it is, or to which stage between fiction and history it belongs, 
without checking it from external sources. What, then, of the cult and 
history? I suggest that the cult cannot and does not create its own basic 
historical traditions. It uses them liturgically, it refracts or shapes them 
for such usage; it may even supplement them by a combinatory method, 
putting various elements together which may once have had different 
backgrounds: cf. for example, the variety of OT readings used in the 
Christmas and Lenten celebrations. But even here the historian must be 
exceedingly careful in separating and interpreting fused elements without 
some exterior information. For example, the cultic separation of the 


™ Kraus, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
12 So Kraus implies, ibid., p. 34, n. 53. 
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Exodus and Sinai traditions in the OT is taken by Noth to mean that 
they were originally separated, that the group of people who were the 
bearers of the Exodus tradition, perhaps themselves having in some way 
gained their freedom from Egypt, was a different group from the one 
which recalled the Sinai event. But does cultic separation mean historical 
separation? Does the method of research permit such a conclusion? I 
would suggest that all the evidence proves is that in cultic service the 
Heilsgeschichte, the recital of God’s mighty acts in the formation of 
the nauon for purposes of praise and thanksgiving — was separated 
from the covenant recital with its emphasis on the will of God, on the 
people’s vows and responsibility, and on the conditional nature of God’s 
promises of blessing in the gift of a land. Whether this separation 
occurred in different services, in different parts of the same service, or 
in whatever manner during the long history of the cult, is not clearly 
known. But to use such liturgical separation of themes as proof of the 
historical separation of the traditions goes far beyond the evidence 
which the method of research used permits. 

Cultic history, therefore, cannot of itself solve the problems of the 
early history of Israel, any more than can form-criticism or literary 
analysis by themselves. In other words, we niust attempt to reconstruct 
the history of Israel, as historians do that of other early peoples, by the 
use of every tool available, and that by no means permits the neglect 


of archeology. It is the basic tool for prehistoric and early historic 
periods, and the interpretation of a people’s early traditions can only 
proceed successfully when every effort is made to see them within their 
cultural environment and to check them by means, not only of internal, 
but of external evidence. 


THE CENSUS LISTS OF NUMBERS 1 AND 26 


GEORGE E. MENDENHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HERE seems to be a consensus among those who have treated of 

the census lists in the Book of Numbers since 1903, on at least 
two points: first, that the word 'elef does not mean ‘‘thousand”’ but 
rather is a designation of some subsection of a tribe; and second, that 
the numbers are impossible.t The treatment by Sir Fiinders Petrie in 
1906 and again ‘in 1923 is the only one which seriously attempted to 
resolve the contradiction,? but his suggestion has not been taken seriously 
since there was not sufficient support for his reconstruction.’ Further- 
more, his acceptance of the list as an authentic record from the time of 
Moses flies in the face of increasing tendencies on the part of modern 
scholars to attribute the fully developed Twelve Tribe system only to 
the time of Joshua and later.‘ Nevertheless, it is possibie that Sir Flinders 
Petrie was on the right track, and the present paper is to be regarded 


as an exploration of possibilities in the light of our present knowledge 
of military organization and recruitment in the ancient world. 

The time is long past when ancient Israel and its culture can be 
regarded as an independent development from a so-called “primitive” 
nomadism to a civilized state.’ On the other hand, the fact that the 
patriarchal narratives have been rehabilitated as grounded in historical?® 


* See G. B. Gray, Numbers, in ICC (New York, 1903); W. F. Albright, “The Admin- 
istrative Divisions of Israel and Judah,” JPOS, V (1925), 20-25. A. Lucas, ‘The 
Number of Israelites at the Exodus,” PEQ, 1944, pp. 164-68. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Egypt and Israel (London, 1911), pp. 42-46; also, Researches in Sinai (1906). M. Noth, 
Geschichte Israels (Géttingen, 1950), p. 94. 

_ *His treatment of 'alaf as ‘‘tent-group” yields impossibly high figures for many 
so-called ‘‘tent-groups,”” which he must bring into reason by the assumption that the 
census included the total population, not just men of military age. This flies in the face 
of the specific statement in the narrative, as well as of probability. 

3 See Albright’s criticism, op. cit., p. 20, n. 10. 

4Noth has been particularly convincing on this point. See Geschichte Israels, 
pp. 74-84, 

5 A restudy of nomadism is very much in order since the discovery of the fact that 
camel nomads do not antedate the end of the Late Bronze Age. See Reinhard Walz, 
“Neue Untersuchungen zum Domestikationsproblem der altweltlichen Cameliden,” 
ZDMG, CIV (1954), 45-87. Cf. also ZDMG, CI, 29-51. 

6 It is difficult to say whether OT scholars have reached a consensus on this 
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events makes necessary a re-evaluation of the whole of Israelite historical 
tradition. It is only to be expected that many, if not most, features of 
early Israelite culture, organization, and religion may be carried over 
from pre-Mosaic times, adapted and incorporated into the life of the 
new religious community which eventually dominated the whole of 
Palestine. The cultural discontinuity which attended the establishment 
of the state under David and Solomon may actually have been more 
far-reaching than that which accompanied the ‘‘Conquest”’ of Palestine.? 
It follows then, that the period of the Judges in Israelite history may be 
more closely related culturally to the pre-Mosaic Late Bronze Age of 
Palestine than to the period of Solomon’s reign. The least that one 
can say is that such a working hypothesis may yield much more fruitful 
results than the almost completely negative attitudes of many OT 
scholars concerning the historical value of the sources which purport 
to deal with the pre-monarchical period of ancient Israel. 

Census lists seem to be ubiquitous and early in ancient cultures. 
Already in the Old Kingdom, the Pharaohs were carrying out biennial 
(and later annual) cadastral surveys of their land.§ Only in the past 
decade have we known much about the census lists of Mari, Ras Shamrah, 
and Alalakh,? which range in date from the period of Hammurabi to 
shortly before the time of Moses. In Rome the census reaches back to the 
semi-legendary period of the kings,'® and the katalogos of the Greeks 
seems also to be a fairly early feature of the Hellenic military organiza- 
tion." One might add also from a much more remote culture, the census 
lists from Japan which reach back at least to the beginning of the eighth 
century,” having been borrowed from China where they reach back at 
least to the first century and perhaps much earlier. Everywhere the 


point. The arguments of Speiser, De Vaux, Albright, O'Callaghan and others are 
completely convincing to the present writer. For full discussion and bibliography see 
O'Callaghan, Aram Naharaim (Rome, 1948). 

? The Late Bronze — Early Iron transition certainly does not introduce so great a 
gap culturally as does the Early Bronze — Middle Bronze transition. On the other hand, 
the transition from Iron I to Iron II does result in a great amount of cultural innovation 
and borrowing. All we are arguing here is the fact that the period for which we are 
certain that large scale migrations of peoples took place (viz. EB-MB), shows phe- 
nomena in artifact and other archeological evidence which are hardly analogous to that 
which is found in the LB — Iron I transition period. 

§ John A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951), p. 82. 

9 J.-R. Kupper, ‘Le recensement dans les textes de Mari,"’ Studia Mariana ed. A. 
Parrot (Leiden, 1950), pp. 99-110. J. D. Wiseman, The Alalakh Texts (London, 1953), 
and E. A. Speiser, Alalakh Tablets,” JAOS, LX XIV (1954), 18-25. For the Ras 
Shamrah census lists consult Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (Rome, 1956). 

%© J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Rémer, 
in Handbuch d. Altertumswiss. 4 Abt., 3 Teil, Band 2. (Munich, 1928), pp. 257-61. 

Tbid., p. 47. 

™ See G. B. Sansom, Japan, A Short Cultural History (New York, 1943), pp. 99, 167. 
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lists have two major functions: to serve as the basis for levying and 
collecting taxes, and to serve as a register of those men subject to military 
duty (or corvée). It may be assumed that there was always potential 
resistance to the census list, particularly when the political organization 
was still new and not yet firmly established in power. 

Since there, is no reason to associate the various census lists of the 
Bible with taxation, only the military aspects of ancient census lists 
will be dealt with in this paper. The problem of military organization in 
Israel before the monarchy has received very little attention, in spite of 
hints preserved in the Song of Deborah. Max Weber, to be sure, dealt 
with the problem at length,’ but the results have not been widely 
accepted since his method consisted of the too wooden assumption that 
the system which held true in early Greco-Roman history must also 
have been true in Israel. Though such procedure was justified in his 
time, there is no excuse for it now when we have data from ancient 
Near Eastern sources much more closely related culturally and chron- 
ologically to the beginnings of ancient Israel. 

Ever since M. Noth’s epoch-making ‘study of the Federation of 
Twelve Tribes,“ there has been no escape from the conclusion that the 
largest socio-political unit in ancient Israel was the “‘tribe.’’ Armies 
which were levied from more than one tribe had no permanent command 
or military organization, nor was there any centralized political authority 
which could exercise constraint upon the tribes to contribute contingents 
of troops for battle."s The ‘‘tribes’’ certainly had some sort of leader- 
ship — according to Noth, the n*Si’im, but beyond this there was only 
the spontaneous ‘‘charismatic’’ leader who functioned particularly in 
times of crisis." It follows that if there were any regular system for 
levying troops, it would be on a “‘tribal’’ basis, not proceeding from any 
centralized authority. The determination of those designated for military 
duty was the function of “‘tribal’’ authorities, not of some higher official. 
The major historical problem which faces us is that of determining 
whether there was amy sort of military organization within the tribes 
themselves. It is inconceivable to the present writer that the Twelve 
Tribe Federation could or would have continued in fairly effective 
existence over a period of two-and-a-half centuries without the emergence 
of some sort of customary military organization, especially in view of 
the fact that this was a period of almost continual conflict and in- 


13 Ancient Judaism, trans. H. Gerth and D. Martingale (Glencoe, IIl., 1952), pp. 
23-27. 

™ Das System der zwilf Stimme Israels (1930). 

18 The Song of Deborah (Judg 5) illustrates this. 

6 Weber, op. cit., p. 40. Elsewhere he defines Charismatic authority as that which 
rests ‘‘neither upon rational rules nor upon tradition,” cf. Max Weber on Law in Economy 
and Society, ed, Max Rheinstein (Cambridge, 1954), p. 337. 
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stability.‘7, Furthermore, the references in the Song of Deborah to 
“tribal” officials only serve to emphasize the fact that our information 
is sadly lacking."® 

Fortunately, we now have information which may furnish suggestions 
for solving the problem. Human social organization is not so limited in 
ingenuity that there is no alternative between a primitive mob and a 
well-organized standing army, and the armies of Israel during the time 
of the Judges were neither. 

Armies put in the field by social groups with no centralized command 
or political organization are known from many sources. Perhaps best 
known is the system reflected in the Jliad, where each leader in battle 
commands troops of his own tribe or clan. This is regarded as the natural 
and right state of affairs, for each soldier is fighting together with those 
whom he has known since childhood.'® The same situation is to be 
found in many other cultures as well, and may be taken as the inevitable 
system where there is no centralized state with a standing army.?° It 
does not follow, however, that there is no organization within the ‘‘tribe.”’ 
Nor does it follow that there will be no sort of organization in cases 
where several independent tribes co-operate in a common war. In addition , 
to the situation presupposed in the J/iad (where we also have, inciden- 
tally, a “census” list of the ships, and lists of the leaders and their 
military units),7’ we can now adduce from the Mari letters data which 
throw new light on the system underlying that of the Twelve Tribes. 

Mari was, of course, a highly centralized and bureaucratized state. 
Regular census lists were drawn up for the purpose of military levies.”? 
As is now well known, each man subject to military duty was duly 
registered by name on tablets which were sent to the archives of the 
king for preservation, as well as for reference. Registration by name 
was not identical with a call to duty (much less with demobilization) ;3 
rather the lists were the basis — at least in theory — for the actual 


7 The stratification of Bethel seems to illustrate this abundantly, cf. Albright, 
BASOR, No. 56, pp. 2-15, where Iron I is subdivided into no fewer than four phases. 

8 See Judg 5 14. The office of m*hdgéq seems to be referred to only in pre-monarchical 
poetry. For the sdfér cf. Albright, Vocalization, p. 65, and ZAW, 192%, p. 2 n. 3. In 
view of the fact that Mari sugdgu is equated in ARM, V, 24 with Sapiru (Cf. Kupper, 
Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari (Paris, 1957], p. 17 and n. 1), as 
a designation of a local village official (mukhtdr), it seems inescapable that the sdfér of 
Judg 5 and the place name has nothing necessarily to do with writing —- it is the name of 
an official position, whatever the linguistic history of the word may be. (Cf. BASOR, 
No. 133, p. 29.) 

% Kromayer-Vieth, op. cit., p. 23. Iliad IV.90, 11.362. 

2 For the situation in the Islamic period see below, note 28. 

Iliad II. 

22 Kupper, ‘‘Recensement.” 

*3 Against Gordon, Archiv Orientdint, XVIII (1950), 205. 
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mobilization of the army when need arose. However, one very valuable 
letter indicates that this was not the only possible system for levying 
troops. In the time of Iasmah-Addu, the Benjaminites were treated 
with kid gloves, and the census (tebibtum) was not imposed upon them.”4 
Instead Iasmah-Addu is specifically instructed as follows: ‘Give them 
an edict*s as follows: ‘The king is going on a military expedition. Let all, 
including the young, be gathered. The sugdgum whose troops are not 
complete and exempts one man, will taste the wrath of the king.’ Give 
them this edict, but by no means register them in a census.'’*® The 
contrast between this situation and the normal situation of the census 
lists consists specifically in the fact that the decision as to who shall go 
to war rests in the hands of the tribal authorities. It is the tribal leader 
himself who is responsible for gathering his men, and no coercive power 
is exercised directly by the government against the individual.?7 From a 
much later period of the Near East we see much the same situation. 
During the Abbasid period of Islamic history there was a regularly 
organized standing army, but in times of crisis, the army was enlarged 
by recruiting men from the tribes. “In the recruitment of them, the | 
chiefs performed an important office, for it was they who roused their 
tribes to war and it was about its own ra’is that each tribe rallied, 
marched and fought.’ The similarity to the situation presupposed in 
the Song of Deborah seems to the present writer obvious.?® The contrast 
to this system is offered not only in the tebibtum of Mari, but also in 
the census of David. The narrative states explicitly that the officers of 
the king carried out the task in a systematic way — as also at Mari. 
It was this direct invasion of the tribes and villages by the officials of 
the central government that constituted the offense, and a plague which 
took place shortly afterward reinforced popular resentment to result 
in the general convention that this was a violation of a taboo. We hear 
nothing further of census lists, and this may be the cause of the eventual 
breakdown of Israelite military strength. The United Monarchy did 
not succeed in establishing firm enough authority to guarantee it adequate 
military strength in the absence of such a dynamic leader as David. 
The old traditions of local patriotism and local autonomy were too 


24 Contrast the situation in the time of Zimri-Lim, when the Benjaminites were 
subjected to the regular census as we know from ARM, III, 21. 

*s The word is Sip{um from the root SPT. See F. Thureau-Dangin, Orientalia, XII 
(1943), 112. 

2% Arch. Roy. de Mari, I, 6:15-21. 

27 The modern draft boards in the USA are composed of local citizens who are 
responsible for filling the quotas assigned to them. 

28 R, Levy, Sociology of Islam, 11 (London, 1933), 289. 

2% Cf, esp. Judg 5 9, 14. It goes without saying that there was no state or standing 
army in the time of Deborah. 
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strong to permit the organizational revolution to proceed to its logical 
conclusion in bureaucratic authority.’° 

The standing army of the United Monarchy was something radically 
different from the old folk militia of the Federation period. Though 
we are still very far from any adequate understanding of David's or 
Solomon’s military organization (to say nothing of Saul’s), yet the 
sources give a very strong impression that there was here also, as in 
most aspects of ancient Israelite culture, a radical break with older 
tradition. Army commanders are now Sarim, and it seems likely that 
the Sar 'elef actually commanded a unit whose normal strength was a 
thousand men. The old tribal subdivisions disappear eventually under 
the impact of fiscal reorganization under David and Solomon, and the 
priestly historiographer(s) could not but assume that the ‘elef of the 
Federation period was identical to the army unit familiar irom the tradi- 
tions of the much later period. Alternatively, it could be argued that 
the ’elef did survive as a social sub-unit (Mic 5 1), but had so grown in 
size that its name corresponded much more closely to its size — no 
conclusion seems possible at present.s' What is new in the monarchy is 


3° This is not, of course, to deny that there was an elaborate organization of the 
royal court, but rather to affirm that the old traditions prevented the sort of centralized 
authority characteristic of most states in the ancient Near East. This seems to have 
been particularly true of the Northern Kingdom for the first few decades following the 
death of Solomon. The strong prophetic influence is clearly a survival of the old Federa- 
tion traditions. See Alt, Vetus Testamentum, I (1951), 2-22. 

s* According to Vieth (Heerwesen, p. 288), the development of the Roman Legion 
was preceded by an original “‘genokratisch gegliederte Aufgebot”’ (p. 258), which cor- 
responded to the three ‘tribes’ of Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. ‘‘Diese Dreiteilung 
diirfte sich mit der Zeit im politischen Leben im Sinne partikularistischer Tendenzen 
abtraglich fiihlbar gemacht haben, und damals mag ein energischer und weitblickender 
Kénig auf die Idee gekommen sein, durch Neugliederung des Aufgebotes auf anderer 
Basis und daraus sich ergebender Vermischung der Stammes- und Geschlechtsverbande 
die Gegensitze auf Grundlage des einheitlichen Soldatengeistes zu nivellieren.” Cf. 
Albright’s interpretation of Solomon's fiscal administration in From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957), p. 292. The process is 
seemingly entirely different, but the underlying problem much the same. We have no 
information on the problem which would enable us to say whether or not the tribal/ter- 
ritorial bond was ever entirely given up as a basis for military organization. Cf. below 
note 34. More important for our present purpose is the fact that in the earliest period 
for which any information is available, the ‘‘tribes’’ of Rome are only ‘‘Aushebungs- 
bezirke,”’ never tactical military units (op. cit., p. 268, n. 3). We cannot say whether or 
not the '*/dfim were ever tactical units; it seems very unlikely, since they would have 
been too small in the early period. Cf. note 52. It is certain that the usual Aufhebungs- 
bezirke in the Late Bronze Age were not kinship groups, but rather villages; in other 
words, lineage had largely given way to territoriality so far as military and adminis- 
trative functions were concerned. Needless to say, the two would largely have coincided 
in ancient Israel; nevertheless, there can be little doubt that it was the territory (the 
village), not kinship which was the dominant factor in the functioning of the Federation 
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the royal appointment of professional soldier officers, and the introduction 
of a military gradation in rank. See the traditions of the ‘‘three’’ and 
the “thirty” of David’s army commanders (II Sam 23), the commanders 
of thousands and of hundreds (II Sam 1811.), the 3300 officers of 
Solomon’s corvée (I Kings 5 27-30),3? or the 550 commanders of I Kings 
9 23.33 However the numbers be explained, whether historically or by 
literary criticism, it is clear that the officers are professionals; no longer 
are they folk Jeaders at the head of their fellow villagers or clansmen. 

David's census, then, is a part of the same transition from the folk 
militia to the royal army. Though the registration may have been by 
the older folk units, the intention would have been to incorporate the 
levies into the royal army officered by royal appointees about whose 


system; on a higher level it was the ‘‘tribe’’ which must be regarded as an administrative 
unit rather than a lineage. The historical value of the traditions which derive ail of the 
tribes from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is analogous to that of the Table of Nations 
(Genesis 10), where Ham is the father of Cush, Egypt, Put, and Canaan; it must be 
admitted, however, that certain lineages must have played a part in preserving the 
traditions of the pre-Mosaic patriarchs. For a theoretical treatment of the problem of 
breakdown in kinship systems and the transferral of their functions to other social forms 
of organization, see G. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949), ‘The Evolution 
of Social Structures.”’ 

3? It is striking that so frequently in the early narratives we have a three-fold divi- 
sion of troops. Gideon (Judg 7 16), Abimelech (Judg 9 43), David (II Sam 18 2), all 
divide their troops into three commands. In this way some sort of subordinate army 
leader may have arisen even in the time of the Judges, whose position (or rather com- 
petence?) would have been above the usual 76's 'elef, but below the charismatic leader 
of the entire army. The recurring 300 is found also in the Wen-Amun story (see Mont- 
gomery’s discussion on I Kings 5 15-27 in JCC on Kings, pp. 135-37). Further, Tolkowski, 
“Gideon's 300,” JPOS, V, 69-74. 

33 In all these figures dealing with the Sdrim the constant 10 to 1 ratio is surely sig- 
nificant, reflecting the structure of the officer class. Thus the 3300 would represent 
3000 officers of low rank, ten of whom would be under the command of each officer of the 
300. This may be the commanders of hundreds and commanders of thousands. It would 
be naive and foolish indeed to take even these designations at face value. Rarely is any 
army unit (at least in peacetime) up to its theoretical strength. 

34 It does not seem possible to say when this transition took place. The change in 
title (r6’5 'elef >Sar 'elef) is attested for the time of Saul. It may be that local citizen- 
officers continued to serve as army leaders of lowest rank when they were called into the 
army, while only the higher ranking officers were royal appointees. The army organiza- 
tion may well have become very complex with the passage of time. (For example, do 
the bahiirim have some peculiar military status? Cf. ARM, VI, 40, where a bikrum was 
appointed to that position by his sugaégu, but the act was challenged on the ground that 
the man in question was allegedly a slave of the palace.) The interesting episode nar- 
rated in I Sam 17 17 f. is unfortunately ambiguous. The fact that David is instructed 
to bring a gift to the commanding officer of his brothers’ 'elef could imply that this far ° 
"elef was a well-known fellow villager or even kinsman, and that the military unit in 
question was still the small local one under its own leader. The fact that David's three 
brothers are in the same unit points in this direction, but is by no means conclusive 
evidence. It should be noted that this narrative implies about 50% mobilization. 
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competence and loyalty the king would have no doubts.’5 In contrast, 
the old folk militia was not reliable, since they would not answer a call 
to arms issued by an unpdpular king, or for a war they felt to be 
“unnecessary.*° 

With this distinction between a royal army and a folk militia in 
mind, we have a possible basis for reconstructing the Census Lists of 
‘Numbers 1 and 26. We may take as axiomatic that whatever armies 
were put in the field by the Israelite tribes at the time of the Federation 
consisted of citizens fighting under the leadership of their own ‘‘tribal”’ 
or local heads. Any superior command (such as that of the ‘“Judges’’) 
would have been by persuasion and the ability of the person in question 
to win confidence, rather than by virtue of his position with coercive 
powers to enforce his commands.3? The question which we must now 
raise is the crucial one. How were the tribal levies mobilized? Further- 
more, how were the troops of a particular tribe organized? Though we 
cannot of course answer in detail, it seems quite clear that the general 
picture leaves us very few alternatives, and that same general picture 
fits in beautifully with the census lists in question. 

Returning for a moment to the Mari letters, we find that on one 
specific occasion, lasmah-Addu is instructed to levy an army from the 
various types of population under his rule.s* Included in the enumeration 


are the four tribes of the Ubrabi, Iabrii, labruri, and Amnani —- all of 
which we know from other letters are subsections of the Banii-lamina 
(Benjaminites).5® The total from these four sub-tribes is 600 troops, 


3s Saul’s reproachful words in I Sam 22 7 also fit our observations in note 34, namely 
that large scale appointment of royal officers (and concomitant grants of land) had not 
yet taken place, but the opposite interpretation is perhaps even more likely — that such 
practice existed, and the ambitious courtiers are being reproached by Saul for thinking 
that disloyalty to their present king was the best means for obtaining the coveted ap- 
pointment. The historical importance of this passage should not be overlooked, since, 
however it be interpreted, it implies the creation of a new landed aristocracy by royal 
fiat which can only be compared with the maryannu military aristocracy so well known 
now from Alalakh especially. See the treatment of Alalakh text A7T 8/49 (Wiseman, 
No. 15, p. 39) by Sidney Smith, Antig. Journ., XIX, 43-44. This particularly interesting 
text shows that the maryannu status was conferred by royal edict, was hereditary, and 
has some peculiar religious significance attached to it. It would seem obvious that some- 
thing very similar is involved in Saul’s promise to make hofSi the bét ’dv of the person who 
will slay Goliath (I Sam 17 25), particularly in view of the fact that the technical term 
used in the Alalakh text mentioned above is waSdru, which also has the meaning, ‘“‘to 
release, free.'’ Cf. Bottero and Finet, Répertoire Analytique (=ARM, XV), p. 278. 
The Amarna letters are replete with usages of this verb which definitely imply official 
appointment to some particular status, e. g. Knudtzon, EA, 171:12-13. 

3 See I Kings 12 21-24. 

37 See note 16. 38 ARM, I, 42. 

39 For further discussion see Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des 
rois de Mari, pp. 47-81. 
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an average of 150 per sub-tribe. It is obvious that the king must have 
levied upon each sub-tribe a quota.4° How each sugdgu obtained them 
was his own responsibility, and one can easily imagine the tribal palavers 
which must have taken place when the family heads gathered to decide 
who had to go. It is highly unlikely that a// men of military age had to 
answer the call to arms on every occasion." We can hardly assume that 
600 was the total number of men between the ages of 20 and 45 (or 
whatever the customary age may have been).*? 

It is here submitted that the census lists of Numbers 1 and 26 are 
an authentic list from the period of the Federation which reflects this 
sort of military organization and mobilization, probably coming from 
specific occasions when the federation army had to be mobilized to 
meet a common peril. Consequently, the lists cannot be taken to be a 
complete total of all men of fighting age, but are rather a list of the 
contingents sent to war by each of the tribes, similar to the lists found 
in the Iliad. 

This would seem to be a Verschlimmbesserung of an already bad 
situation, in view of the fact that the list gives an impossibly high figure 
for the population of the Twelve Tribes. Here we suggest that Sir 
Flinders Petrie was on the right track some forty years ago in taking 
seriously the fact that Heb. 'elef does not always designate the numeral 
“thousand,” but is rather to be taken as a subsection of a tribe. For 
this we have the evidence in the Gideon story (Judg 6 10), in which 
Gideon complains that he cannot undertake military leadership against 
the Midianites on the ground that his ’elef (i.e. the military unit over 
which he has command) is the smallest in Manasseh, implying that 
Manasseh was itself subdivided into an indeterminate number of '¢/dfim. 
Further, we have precisely the same situation in Saul’s determination 
to seek out David among all the 'alfé Y*hiidah. An 'elef of Judah is not 
then an abstraction meaning a military unit, but is rather some social 
unit —a population unit which is capable of harboring the fugitive. 
Finally, we have the curious (and archaizing?) statement of Micah 


4° The situation would presumably have been similar to the procedure recommended 
in ARM, I, 6, i. e. the assignment of a quota to be raised by each sugdgu. 

4* We hear of varying percentages of mobilization; in Judg 2010 which seers to 
imply roughly a 10% mobilization (assuming the words here are actually numerals 
rather than designations of the old tribal subdivisions). Since we never hear of the 
mé'ch as a subdivision except in late contexts, it here is assumed that this is the intro- 
duction of the royal military organization. In Sparta we hear of 1/3, 2/3, or complete 
mobilization. Sansom maintains also that rarely in early Japan were all men subject 
to military duty actually called up, op. cit. p. 169. See also Kromeyer-Vieth, op. cit. 
p. 38. 

# The military age in Numbers is 20 years and up, which is very similar to the Greek 
system. 

4 Cf. also Pedersen, Israel, I-II, 40; and E. Meyer, Die Israeliten, pp. 498 ff. 
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centuries later, that Bethlehem is (too) small to be among the ‘alfé 
Y‘hi/ah — it is too small to have the status even of an 'elef.‘4 There is 
certainly no doubt that the term ’e/ef did refer to some subsection of a 
tribe, though it is not now possible to identify it more closely especially 
since we have no extra-biblical parallels to this usage. It is here suggested 
that the same term was then applied to the military unit which went to 
war from this subsection under its own commander. Therefore, we have 
the term 70'S 'elef both in Num 1 16 (list of tribal heads =n‘*S7’im) and 
10 4; and Josh 22 21 (=ndsi’ =r6'5 bét-'avot l’ alfé Visra’él), cf. Josh 22 13, 
where the priestly scribe obviously equates the term with both néJ7i’ 
and ro’ bét-'dv. On the other hand, in I Chron 12 20 we have reference 
to the ra’ sé ha’*lafim '*Ser lim*nasSeh. seems clear that the late writers 
no longer knew what to make of the term by way of explanation, and 
therefore equated it with the tribal leader, the »d$7’; the term is not the 
sort which one would expect the late historiographer to invent, nor was it 
likely a current term, since the very persistent designation of military 
commanders is Sdr from the time of Saul on.*5 Only the passage in 
I Chron 12 20 (list of military units which came to make David king at 
Hebron) preserves the original meaning of the term.‘ 

The census lists then consist of an enumeration of the number of 
units ('*/dafim) into which each tribe is subdivided, and following that, 
the total number of men to be levied from the tribe. The units column 
would then be exhaustive, since no subsection would be entirely freed 
from military obligation, but the number of men would by no means 
be the total military strength of any tribe. The results may be tabu- 
lated as follows (together with the very instructive list in I Chron 


12). 


4 The presumption is that a village too small to furnish a unit by itself would for 
recruiting purposes be combined with some other nearby group. 

45 Cf. 1 Sam 17 17 (note 34 above). Judg 5 15 has been interpreted as evidence for 
$arim (so RSV), but this certainly cannot be regarded as conclusive in view of the 
obscurity of the text. A preliminary investigation seems on the other hand to justify 
the hypothesis that all references to §drim in Israel before the monarchy are anachro- 
nistic, and there are surprisingly few such passages (e. g. Exod 18 25). There are frequent 
references to fdrim among Israel's neighbors, on the other hand. It is tempting to see 
in the Sar an office whose social and religious context was rejected in ancient Israel until 
the monarchy. Compare the history of the term rab, which is very old in Mesopotamia 
and even Phoenicia, but seems not to be used in Judaism until the Hellenistic (possibly 
Persian?) period. One need only think of the religious antipathy to the title “bishop” 
which obtains among many religious communities at the present time. As a survival of 
an older military structure we may perhaps cite the rank of bin-bashi ‘head of thousand’ 
which corresponds to the rank of major in the modern Turkish army (Levy, op. cit., 
p. 329). 

4 It is worth considering that from the use of the term 76's as the designation of a 
commander of a military unit came the usage of r6’S as a technical term for a detachment 
found frequently, such as in Judg 9 43. 
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Numbers 1 Numbers 26 I Chron 12 


Units Men Units Men Units 
46 500 75047 (40) 48 
59 200 7 
45 500 (40) 


74 500 6 
200 ra'sim 
54 300 and their men 49 


57 500 XXX 
40 500 800 
32 700 


35 600 XXX 
62 400 600s° 
41 400 3 XXX 


53 400 1000 Sdrims* 
598 5550 596 5750 329 23005? 


47 Following LXX rather than MT, on the ground that units in such lists are 
nearly always in even hundreds or fifties. 

48 Since Transjordanian tribes in this list are combined in the grand total of 120 
‘elef, for comparative purposes we may assume an average of 40 apiece which gives us 
precisely what the Song of Deborah presents as a conventional idiom: 40 'elef of Israel 
did not possess a spear or shield, i. e. a whole tribe. Note also the recurrent numeral 40 
n the lists. 

49 This datum seems to reflect particularly well the old folk-army organization in 
Issachar. Contrast Judah with 6 units and 800 men. The absence of numerical totals 
for the troops of 8 out of the tribes fits in very well with the Chronicler's statement that 
this is not a census or quota list, but rather a catalog of those units which came to make 
David king — for which the number of men in each unit would not be particularly 
relevant. 

s° The 600 of Dan are mentioned also in Judg 18 11, 16. In the older tradition of OT 
scholarship it could presumably be argued that this tradition is the source of the 600 in 
I Chron 12. If so, why not 600 also in the troops of Dan in Num 1 and 26? Why also 
600 from the Benjaminites in the Mari letters? It is simply a convenient round number 
which stands in some realistic proportion to the total manpower available to the social 
group involved. In ancient as well as modern times, there were optimum sizes for social 
groupings, which tended to produce similar units in warfare. 

5 I suspect something is radically wrong with the text here, and would suggest an 
original reading Saré '*/afim ‘officers of thousands’ followed by the numeral 37. In 
view of the fact that the numeral 'e/ef follows the noun only in post-Exilic passages, it is 
readily comprehensible that the old term Sar 'elef was misunderstood as a noun plus 
numeral. See Kénig, Syntax der hebrdischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1897), p. 326. 

52 In commenting upon this list several features should be mentioned. First, the 


62 
Tribe Men 
Reuben........... XXX 
SIMEON... 100 
Issachar.......... 
Zebulun.......... 
Ephraim.......... 
Manasseh......... 
(Half-tribe). .... XXX 
Benjamin......... 
Naphtali.......... | 
TOTALS. 
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If this reconstruction be adopted as a working hypothesis, there 
are a considerable number of narratives which are reduced to common 
sense, though it cannot be said that all of them fall into order. It will be 
seen that the units vary in size from about 5 men per unit from Simeon 
to over 14 men per unit from Gad (for Num 1). The numbers are so 
random that no pattern can be seen underlying them — historical reality 
is the best foundation for their interpretation. Above all, for | Chron 12 
is this true. What possible basis other than (very fragmentary) traditions 
could possibly underlie the chaos of this list? We may grant that the 
attribution to the time of David's coronation at Hebron may be mistaken, 
but some time early in the United Monarchy certainly seems called for, 
and the correctness of the Chronicler’s attribution is a better hypothesis 
than any other for the curious data concerning the tribe of Benjamin. 
The unification of the Transjordanian tribes (Reuben, Gad, 4% Manasseh) 
also makes excellent sense, particularly in view of the narrative in Josh 22. 
The excessively small number for Manasseh in Num 1 remains as a 
paradox to be worked out; one wonders whether this may not come 
from a time before the incorporation of Zelophehad’s daughters (Tirzah 
and other ‘‘Manassite” villages) into the Federation. Finally, the 
tendency toward larger units in Num 26 indicates that the present 
chronological order is correct, i.e. Num 1 is the earliest.% 


very definite trend towards much larger units in comparison with the lists in Numbers, 
varying from just under 15 for Simeon to 133 for Judah. The average for all (where the 
actual number of men is given) is 47. It may be sheer coincidence, but in the census list 
of Japan dating to the early eighth century (see note 12), the population unit (the 
“township” of Mita) consists of 50 households totalling some 900 individuals of all 
classes (women, children, and slaves included). Of these 900, 153 are able-bodied males, 
and of these 153 only 32 are classified as soldiers. It may not be amiss to point out here 
that both in England and in this country (Delaware), the term ‘‘Hundred” survives as 
the designation of a subsection of a county. All of this points to the inescapable fact 
that it was clusters of dwellings (villages), and not kinship systems that formed the 
basis of social organization in ancient Israel already in the time of the Judges. The 
Alalakh census lists (as well as Ras Shamrah and Mari) point to precisely the same situa- 
tion, though it is necessary to allow for the possibility that in the Twelve Tribes there 
was much variation in social organization. If we allow for the tribes whose totals are 
not given in I Chron 12, a number of men averaging 47, we arrive at a total of 15,290, 
but it is not likely the 120 ’elef of Transjordanian tribes would have averaged this high. 
Further, the 200 ra’Sim of Issachar are a unique phenomenon in the census lists. Again 
it must be emphasized that the very chaotic and unsystematic nature of this list is its 
best guarantee of historicity. 

ss Any attempt to fix more precisely the date of these lists must take into considera- 
tion the fact that Reuben, Simeon, and Gad are still functional units in the earlier lists, 
and the %-tribe of Manasseh does not appear before the list of I Chron 12. It is very 
difficult to date any of them before the battle of Megiddo, and the Philistine crisis 
shortly after the time of Gideon would seem to be the best date for the lists of Numbers 
1 and 26, which certainly cannot be very far apart in time. The tradition which associates 
the list with NahSdn ben ‘Amminadab would yield a date around 1125-1100 according 


‘ 
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In conclusion, it may not be amiss to compare the numbers so obtained 
with the actual size of armies for which we have extra-biblical evidence. 
Mari again gives us the best analogous evidence. In ARM, I, 42, the 
kingdom of Mari raises a total of 4,000 troops, while Shamsi-Adad of 
Assyria raises 10,000, and the kingdom of Eshnunna also levies 6,000. 
The total army numbers 20,000 which may be compared with the army 
of 22,000 men put in the field by Damascus against King David (II 
Sam 8 5). The city of Terqa, a district capital, has a total of 400 men 
subject to the corvée for work on a canal, of whom only 200 are available 
(where were the other 200?).5* A contingent of 500 troops is to be 
sent from Mari to Qatna.s5 King Hammurabi of Babylon has requested 
one or two hundred troops from the king of Zurra.‘’° At the siege of 
Razama, 500 troops were slain.s? A constant feature of the letters is 
that troop numbers are nearly always in even units of hundreds (occa- 
sionally fifties) or thousands, especially when the matter concerns 
movement of troops to war. The numbers themselves are entirely 
within the range of numbers to be found in our census lists, except that 
larger armies are of course more frequent. 

A possible objection that the size of units is much too small to be 
reasonable is also obviated by the fact that units of similar size are 
well attested. It must be emphasized that these are not necessarily 
tactical units; their designation derives from the social unit from which 
they are recruited, not from the military function which they serve. 
Again, Mari gives us data almost identical to the structure here proposed. 
Among the troops stationed at Suprum are four groups of 9 men each; 


to the genealogy of Ruth 4 18-22. The battle of Ebenezer is the first event in which the 
narratives speak of a mobilization of the entire Federation army, I Sam 41. See also 
the numbers given in the Gideon story. In view of the entire reconstruction given here, 
the 32,000 of Gideon’s first army are identical with the 300 who defeat the Midianites, 
i.e. he succeeded in mobilizing all 32 ‘*/afim of Manasseh (Num 1 35; in Num 26, 
Manasseh has 52 "¢/afim/) with a total of 300 men. The folk tradition reducing the size 
rests then on the same misunderstanding of a long-discontinued form of military organi- 
zation, and it follows that the tradition originally included both the 32 and the 300 
which later generations attempted to harmonize. If MT is correct (cf. LXX Num 1 35), 
the tradition is not simply borrowed from Num 1, since the numbers are not identical, 
though easily possible according to the theory here presented, i. e. the 200 of Num 1 
represents perhaps a 1/3 and Gideon's 300 a % mobilization over against a total mobiliza- 
tion, though this would yield too low a total population for the Tribal Federation (ca. 
60,000). It can hardly be coincidence that the Gideon narrative which has the clearest 
use of ’elef as a military unit also assigned to him an army of 32 'elef. 

54 To judge from abundant material elsewhere, they were in all likelihood out in the 
desert with the flocks. Further speculation is fruitless until the meaning of the logogram 
Z1.GA is determined. 

8s ARM, I, 23. 

8% ARM, VI, 33. 

57 ARM, VI, 65. 
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each group of 9 comes from a different social unit in this document 
called a gayum.s* The garrison of Mari in this same document consists of 
222 men belonging to 9 gayum. Since this document is a record of rations 
paid out, it is particularly valuable. Here we do not have the round 
numbers in the hundreds and fifties characteristic of a quota list; rather 
we have the numbers as they actually show up for duty — and the two 
are not necessarily the same! 

From Alalakh also, military census lists give by villages the total 
number of soldiers subject to duty, ranging in number from 6 to 165 
per village:s? Allotments of weapons show that very small units actually 
existed at least as administrative units; in one case 6 persons are under 
a certain Sirlif...]; other units consist of 17 men, and 19 men.®® One 
document assigns 3 persons to each ‘‘commander of 10.’ 

Adequate knowledge of the priestly historiographer’s method of 
dealing with the sources available to him is still beyond us. No progress 
in historical study is possible if work proceeds on the assumption that 
anything not included in J or E is fabrication. If the preceding 
reconstruction is correct, it follows that the author of the priestly history 
had access not only to earlier narratives, but also to documents of the 
sort recently discovered in the mounds of Alalakh and Mari. He did 
not merely copy them, but attempted to interpret them in the light of 
what he knew concerning military and social organization. Since what 
he knew was derived almost entirely from the period of the monarchy, 
this served as the analogy for the interpretation. We can assume also 
that he knew the lists to be earlier than the time of the kings, and 
therefore assigned them to the time of Moses, which was standard 
procedure from the perspective of the post-Exilic period. It may well 
be that some formal social organization was as old as the Federation 
itself; the curious narrative of Moses’ division of the people by ‘‘thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens’’? upon the advice of Jethro may be a 


88 This has usually been identified with Heb. gdy. See Birot, ‘Trois textes écono- 
miques de Mari,’’ RA, XLVII (1953), 121-30, 161-74; RA, XLIX (1955), 15-31. Cf. 
also the comments of Kupper, Les nomades, p. 20, n. 1, where he suggests comparison 
with Arabic gaum, ‘‘qui désigne chez les nomades un groupe de familles soumises a 
‘autorité d’un méme chef."" This may well be an adequate definition of the original 
meaning of gayum / gdy, but there can hardly be any linguistic connection with Arabic 
gaum, 

8° AT, 131, 134. At Mari also there is probably reference to 50 troops from one 
Glum (ARM, III, 6:10), and in ARM, VI, 5:9-10, the two villages of Humzan and 
Appan furnish a total of 40 troops for work on the canal, i. e. 20 men per village. 

6 AT, 205, 203, 204 resp. 

AT, 222. 

¢ Exod 18 25, It must be emphasized that the narrative is very careful to emphasize 
that this system was instituted for judicial administration, not for military authority — 
just the opposite to that which one would normally expect for an early stage of develop- 
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faint reflection of the fact that the Federation itself did not function on 
the basis of kinship groups, but rather on the basis of an organization 
essentially territorial in nature. Everything now points to this as 
historical fact. Lineages of course existed, sibs and families had impor- 
tant functions, but the social functioning of the Federation had little 
to do with these lineage or kinship ties. The oldest and most powerful 
families never succeeded in establishing themselves as an entrenched 
aristocracy. When the aristocracy arose, it was by royal grant, and 
lineage had little or nothing to do with it. The kings themselves, like 
the charismatic leaders, came from sibs of no importance, in most cases. 


Summary 


1. The census lists of Numbers 1 and 26 represent an old tradition 
of tribal quotas committed for war on specific occasions. 

2. ’Elef originally referred to a subsection of a tribe; the term was 
then carried over to designate the contingent of troops under its own 
leader which the subsection contributed to the army of the Federation. 

3. The old Federation system broke down early in the Monarchy 
if not before. The royal army included units of approximately a thousand 
men under the command of an officer appointed by the king. This system 


was naturally read back into the census lists of the federation period, 
yielding impossibly high figures. 

4, Since every detail of the organization, the size of the units, and 
the total size of the army are all entirely in harmony with what we 
know of military and social organization of the Middle Bronze and Late 
Bronze Ages, there is now no cogent reason for denying that the lists 
are authentic, but were misunderstood in post-Exilic times. 


ment in a society. This probably represents the point of view and value system of the 
post-Exilic community. 

6 So far as etymology is concerned, cf. Albright’s remarks on Assyr. limu derived 
from I’m, Heb. I*’6m (JPOS, 1925, 21 n. 10). On the other hand, the West Semitic 
lp, Heb. and Phoen. 'elef ‘thousand,’ may be reflected in Assyr. uldpu which is assigned 
the meanings riksu, éniSu, nénu (cf. Heb. nin), émutin among others (Delitzsch, HWB, 
75). Cf. also Heb. 'allaf thought to be a designation of some sort of official among the 
Edomites, Gen 36 15 #. Since many of these are ‘tribal’ names rather than personal 
names, one wonders whether this may not be the correct interpretation of the term. 
The meaning “chief” seems to be well attested by Exod 15 15. (Cf. Cross and Freedman, 
“The Song of Miriam,"”’ JNES, XIX [1955], 248.) 

% The alternative explanation for the total of Num 1 based on gematria (e. g. 
Bentzen, Int. OT, II, ad loc.) cannot account for the consistency of the results here 
obtained by comparing all three lists. Further, the procedure is excessively complicated, 
and is certainly to be regarded as no more than coincidence, especially since the order of 
words (b¢né Yifra’él =603 x i1000+r6’5 kdl=551) ignores normal Hebrew word order. 
Cf. Albright’s strictures, Joc. cit., note 11. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


THE BRIDGE BETWEEN MARK AND ACTS 


Forasmuch as many have undertaken to supply a supposedly original ending for 
Mark, one may be pardoned for adding yet another guess to the many already made. 
The hypothesis here presented is that Mark 16 1-8 originally continued with Acts 1 13-14, 
and that this in turn continued with Acts 3 and 4 (the so-called Jerusalem A source 
of Acts). 

The suggestion that the Gospel of Mark originally continued with materials now 
found in the early chapters of Acts is not new. Moffatt already took note of the fact 
that both Briggs and Blass had found in the early chapters of Acts ‘‘a Jerusalem- 
source due to John Mark, who wrote [a sequel] in continuation of his gospel .... Luke, 
who had incorporated Mark in his gospel, is supposed to have made a similar use of 
this sequel in his second volume."’ That is to say, Luke used the continuation of Mark 
as a source for the early chapters of Acts. What was this ‘continuation of Mark’? 
Let us here play with the idea that it was the Jerusalem A source. 

Credit for clearly distinguishing two sources in Acts 2-5 goes to Harnack,? who 
assigned the material in Acts 3 1— 5 16 to what he called the Jerusalem A source, 
while the material in Acts 2 and Acts 5 17-42 he assigned to the Jerusalem B source. 
The Jerusalem A source Harnack considered much superior to the confused and un- 
reliable Jerusalem B source. Harnack's views have been subjected to critical examina- 
tion in the Beginnings of Christianity, especially II, 126 ff. and 139 ff., and V, Additional 
Note xii; and it is doubtless correct to say that the editors of the Beginnings are favorably 
inclined toward Harnack’s source-analysis, though details admittedly need revision.3 


* James Moffatt, Am Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (1929), 
p. 286. The reference is to C. A. Briggs, New Light on the Life of Jesus (1909), p. 135: 
“Tt is also my opinion, which I share with Blass (Acta A postolorum [1896], s. iv, seq.; 
and Philology of the Gospels [1898], pp. 141 seq.), that Mark was the author of the 
Jerusalem source of the Book of Acts, written also in the Hebrew language, based also 
on Peter's preaching; and that this was a second part, or continuation of the Gospel of 
Mark.” 

2 Adolf Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, English translation by J. R. Wilkinson 
(1909), esp. chap. v: ‘‘The Sources and Their Value,” pp. 162-202. 

3 The following passage is noteworthy: ‘‘The recognition that Acts iii introduces 
a new source and that it is probably a translation from the Aramaic raises new prob- 
lems .... We have here an acephalous source. It assumes the presence of the apostles 
in Jerusalem: it does not say how they came there. Can we guess at its antecedents, or 
find its sequel? 

“Perhaps we can never even guess with profit at its antecedents. We cannot tell 
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One difficulty in accepting these two suggestions, namely, that the continuation of 
Mark is to be looked for in Acts, and more specifically in the Jerusalem A source which 
begins with Acts 3 1, has been the apparent lack of a smooth or convincing transition 
from Mark 16 8 to Acts 31 ff. The present hypothesis wishes to supply that missing 
link. The hypothesis gives us the following text: Mark 16 8 + Acts 1 13-14 + Acts 31 ff. 


And they (Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome) went 
out and fled from the tomb; for trembling and ecstasy had hold of them; and they 
said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid. And when they entered (the city), 
they went up to the upstairs apartment where they were staying, both Peter and 
John and James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, 
James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon the zealot, and Judas the son of James. All 
these attended Prayers in a body, together with certain women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with his brothers. 

Now Peter and John were going up to the Temple at the hour of prayer, the 
ninth hour. And a man, lame from his mother’s womb, was being carried, whom 
they used to set daily at the gate of the Temple called Beautiful to beg alms from 
those entering into the Temple... . 


Thus the hypothesis which I wish to propose here is the fourth link in the following 
chain, the chain naturally being no stronger than any of its links: 


1) The Gospel of Mark did not end at 16 8 but continued with materials which, 
because they became separated from the gospel, need to be discovered and defined by 
modern study. 

2) Luke used the hypothetical continuation of Mark as one source for the early 
chapters of Acts, much as he used the Gospel of Mark as a source for his own gospel. 
Luke is thus not the first to have continued the gospel narrative with acts of the apostles 
and their preaching, but may have been the first to break the story into two parts. 

3) The continuation of Mark is by no means identical with all the material in the 
early chapters of Acts. It did not contain the material of the first two chapters of Acts, 
but is limited to the source which Harnack has isolated and labeled the Jerusalem A 
source (Acts 3 and 4, and perhaps portions of 5). 


whether it really is a purely Jerusalem narrative, or belonged to the Galilean tradition, 
the beginning of which ‘Luke’ may have omitted as in the interests of the Jerusalem 
tradition he omitted or changed the end of Mark. Nevertheless, though the verdict of 
non liquet be inevitable, there will probably always be a few who will sometimes allow 
themselves to think that these chapters continue the Markan narrative and that the 
John who accompanies Peter was, in the original form of the tradition, not the son of 
Zebedee, but that other John whom later tradition associated with Peter — John 
Mark.” (Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, Vol. II 
[1922], pp. 145 f.). Mention may here be made of the article by M. Dieu, ‘Marc 
Source des Actes? Ch. i-xv,” in Revue Biblique, XX1X (N.S. XVII; 1920), 555-69 and 
XXX (XVIII; 1921), 86-96, where the author tries to make out a case for Mark’s 
authorship of the source used by Luke in the first fifteen chapters of Acts. Though 
Dieu, who is acquainted with Harnack’s source-analysis, prefers to think of a single 
rather than a double source like Harnack’s Jerusalem A and B sources, he says that in 
his opinion at least the Jerusalem A source is derived from Mark (p. 560). 
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4) It is possible to find a smooth transition from the ending of Mark (16 8) to the 
beginning of the Jerusalem A source by transposing Acts 1 13-14 to the end of Mark and 
letting it serve as a bridge to Acts 3. The present note confines itself to the last point, 


but assumes the others. 

It seems not always to be remembered that the last verse of Mark's gospel definitely 
implies that the women did not convey to the disciples and Peter the message which the 
young man in the tomb had entrusted to them. The last verse of Mark would indeed 


allow for the possibility that the women rejoined the disciples, and perhaps even hints 
that they did so; but what the verse intends to say, and does say, is that the women did 
not report anything to anyone, which surely means that they did not convey the young 
man’s message to the disciples (even though they might have rejoined the disciples). 
Thus the failure of Peter and the disciples to return to Galilee is expressly accounted 
for, in this last verse of Mark, by calling attention to the failure of the women to report 
the young man's message. ‘‘For they were afraid.” 

How, then, did Mark’s gospel continue? Answer: by reporting where the women 
went after fleeing from the tomb. This is done in Acts 1 13-14; and when we reverse 
the transposition (which Luke may have been the first to make), we learn that after 
fleeing from the tomb the women went back to the upstairs apartment in Jerusalem 
where the Galilean disciples were staying. The transition from Mark 16 8 to Acts 1 13 
is smooth indeed; and the transition from Acts 1 14 to Acts 3 1 is perhaps no less smooth.‘ 

If we thus lift Acts 1 13-14 out of its present context where Luke put it and, without 
changing any connectives, transpose it to the end of Mark, the result is the text as printed 
above. Verse 13a reads as follows: 


When they had entered (the city), they went to the upstairs apartment where they 
were staying. 


This sentence contains three verbs in the third person plural, none of which in Greek 
has its subject expressed. The present hypothesis understands “the women” to be the 
subject of the first two verbs, thus: 


When they (the women) had entered the city, they (the women) went to the upstairs 
apartment where they were staying. 


The subject of the third verb — ‘‘where they were staying’’— is more difficult to 
determine. We know how Luke wanted it understood; for by adding the list of eleven 
disciples Luke has supplied their eleven names as the subject of ‘‘where they were 
staying”; but this looks like an editorial touch. It is possible that the original subject 


‘Cf. a passage in an article by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., ‘Paul and the Double 
Resurrection Tradition,” in JBL, LXIV (1948), 227-40. Speaking of the clear signs of 
redaction in Acts 1 and 2, Shepherd points out (p. 236) that Wellhausen had argued in 
favor of taking Acts 1 12-14 as a piece of transition by the redactor (Abhandlungen der 
kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, 
XV, 2 [1914], p. 2). And Goguel believed that Acts 1 12-14 stood originally at the 
beginning of Acts, and that the Ascension story is an insertion (Introduction au Nouveau 
Testament, III [1922], 174). 
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of the verb in this clause was ‘‘the women” or ‘‘the disciples” or even ‘‘Peter and John’’; 
and it is really immaterial to our hypothesis which of these alternatives is preferred. 
Luke, of course, perceived that it is appropriate for the list of eleven names to stand 
in close proximity to the story of the selection of Matthias as a twelfth “witness”; but 
it would seem advisable to place both this story and the list of eleven names later in the 
sequence of events, preferably after the coming of the Spirit. According to a note on 
Acts 214 by Lake and Cadbury, it was already the suggestion of Preuschen that 
“the story of the choice of Matthias did not originally come before the narrative of 
Pentecost.” 

In the upstairs apartment, according to our hypothesis, the women rejoined the 
the disciples. The group of disciples is said to have consisted of the following: 1) the 
eleven men whose names are listed, beginning with ‘‘Peter and John"; 2) some 
“‘women,”’ a term which may, or may not, include more than the three women who 
had gone to the tomb; and 3) the family of Jesus, namely, his mother Mary and his 
brothers. What Mark surely implies is that these people did not, as might have been 
expected, return to Galilee, for the simple reason that the women had failed to convey 
to them the instructions of the young man in the tomb. This is admittedly a negative 
reason, and what we require is some positive motivation for the disciples to stay on in 
Jerusalem. This is precisely the great contribution of the Jerusalem A source: it supplies 
the information that Peter had discovered (doubtless quite unexpectedly) that the 
name of Jesus was efficacious for exorcism. From the fact that the name of Jesus had 
proved, so to speak, to be “‘alive,’’ that is, potent for cures, Peter may have inferred 
that Jesus was alive. At all events, Peter's interpretation of the cure as a demonstration 
of the power of Jesus’ name and the inference that Jesus was alive is the very foundation 
of the apostolic message about Jesus as we meet it in the speeches of Acts and especially 
in the Jerusalem A source. The proclamation of this-message about Jesus and its 
development into a way of salvation, together with the attention it received from the 
Jewish people and the Jewish authorities, was reason enough for the disciples to continue 
in Jerusalem until persecution compelled them to leave. 

Let us add a few words about the upstairs apartment. According to Zahn's note- 
worthy hypothesis, the brep@ov of Acts 113 refers to the same upstairs apartment 
as the dvayavov of Mark 14 15= Luke 22 12. It is the place where Jesus with his disciples 
ate the memorable Passover-meal just three nights previously, the night in which he 
was betrayed. This may be the apartment where the women went when they fled from 
the tomb to rejoin the disciples. The avayacov of the gospels is associated in particular 
with two disciples (Mark 14 12), identified by Luke (22 8) as Peter and John. According 
to the Gospel of Luke, which in this story follows Mark somewhat more closely than 
usual, Jesus sends Peter and John ahead into Jerusalem to prepare the Passover-meal. 
Whey the two disciples ask Jesus where they should prepare the meal, he tells them that 
arrangements have been made with a householder, who has agreed to let them use an 
“upstairs apartment, large, furnished’”’ (Luke 22 12) and ‘‘ready-to-use’’ (Mark 14 15). 
There, says Jesus to Peter and John, they should prepare the Passover-meal. — It 
may be noted in passing that the list of disciples in the upstairs apartment of Acts 1 13 
is headed by ‘‘Peter and John.” 
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The writer of Acts 1 14 finds one activity of the disciples worthy of special mention: 
all of them attended Prayers together, that is, as a group. Two words in this verse call 
for special attention. With regard to éuo8vyadév, Lake and Cadbury in their note on 
Acts 5 12 point out that it had come to mean simply “together”; and in their note on 
Acts 2 46 they say that the word ‘‘in spite of its etymology is only appropriate to a 
collected group.’ Hence I suggest the translation that the disciples attended Prayers 
“as a group” or “in a body."’ With regard to rpooevxn Lake and Cadbury point out 
in their note on Acts 1 14 that this can mean one of three things: 1) It might refer to 
private devotions in the upstairs apartment. (We get examples of two prayers in the 
upstairs apartment, one in Acts 1 24-25, the other in Acts 4 23-30.) 2) It might refer to 
a place of prayer, that is, a synagogue, as it almost certainly does in Acts 16 13 and 16, 
and perhaps also in Acts 64. 3) It might refer to the two set hours of prayer in the 
daily Temple service, the so-called morning and evening tamid. Should the present 
hypothesis have any appeal, we should probably prefer the last of these alternatives; for 
in that case we should learn not only that the disciples made it a practice to attend the 
daily hours of prayer in the Temple, but also what happened on that memorable occasion 
when (in the words of the Jerusalem A source) ‘‘Peter and John were going up to the 
Temple at the hour of prayer, the ninth hour.” 
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TWO NOTES ON AQHAT 


I, Abraham and the Aghat Legend 


Julian Obermann has pointed out the similarity of the early portion of the Ugaritic 
AQHT text to a number of prenatal histories in the Bible, those of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. He notes the several motifs common to 
all of these tales: sterility of the wife, sacrifice and supplication, divine intervention, 
and the prediction of an exceptional status of the child. 

The schematic parallels between the traditions of the birth of Isaac and the portion 
of AQHT dealing with the birth of Aqhat are particularly interesting and may be 
worth making more explicit than Obermann does. 

The present opening of the Aqhat tale shows Danel undergoing an incubation 
rite, mourning and giving oblation to the gods in order that he may have a son (AQHT 
A. i.1-35). Likewise Abraham complains to Yahweh, who appears to him in a vision, 
that he has no son (Gen 15 1-3). Danel approaches El through the mediation of Baal, 
while Abraham speaks immediately to Yahweh. But El, urged by Baal, promises that 
Danel will have a son (AQHT A. i.36-48). Yahweh too promises that Abraham's own 
son will be his heir (Gen 15 4). Abraham then sacrifices to Yahweh (Gen 15 7-16). The 
order of incidents is different, in that Danel’s sacrifice is part of the incubation and 
therefore part of the supplication for a son, whereas Abraham's sacrifice is a covenantal 
sacrifice which seals the promise. The two promises are also very different. El promises 
Danel a model son, one who will protect the memory of his father, keep him more or 
less sober and respectable, and provide military protection for him. Yahweh points to 
the Egyptian slavery and release of Abraham’s descendants, and to his own peaceful 
death. 

After the broken end of column i and the broken beginning of column ii of AQHT' 
A, we are in the midst of a message sent Danel by El, informing him of the decision 
(AQHT A.ii.1-8c). Who the messenger is we do not know, though it may be Baal. 
In Gen 18 10 Yahweh himself, with two companions, gives Abraham the news that the 
birth of a son is imminent. Danel’s immediate reaction is an uproarious laugh of joy 
(AQHT A. ii.10), as is Sarah’s in Gen 18 12.3 The feast which Danel gives (AQHT 
A. ii.26 ff.) follows the announcement of the coming heir, while Abraham feasts Yahweh 
and his companions before knowing either their identity or their mission (18 1—8).4 

One further parallel, which may or may not be significant, is to be noted between 
Aghat and Ishmael. Apparently after the birth of Aqhat, Danel had contracted with 


t How Daniel was Blessed with a Son: An Incubation Scene in Ugaritic (JAOS, 
Supplement No. 6, [April-June, 1946]), p. 28. 

2 The vision may be a parallel to Danel's incubation. 

3 And, it may be added, Abraham's in Gen 17 17. This, of course, is a P passage, 
but the parallel is closer. 

4A better formal parallel to Abraham's feast of Yahweh is the one which Danei 
gives Kothar when he comes to bring the bow (AQHT A. v.17 ff.). 
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Kothar to make a special bow for the boy, for when the text next becomes intelligible, 
Kothar is promising to deliver it (AQHT A. v.2), and soon he comes with it (Il. 11 ff.). 
It may be noted that when Hagar and Ishmael were cast out by Abraham (Gen 21 921), 
they went to the wilderness of Paran, where Ishmael ‘became expert with the bow” 
(vs. 20).5 


II. AQHT A. vi.37 and Jericho 


The importance of AQHT A. vi.36 for the emendation of Prov 26 23 has been rec- 
ognized for some years, the reading spsg having been adopted by most commentators 
and by RSV in that verse. The parallel stichos, vi.37, however, has not received much 
attention. H. L. Ginsberg translates the passage as follows:* 


Further life — how can mortal attain it? 
How can mortal attain life enduring? 

Glaze will be poured [on] my head, 
Plaster upon my pate; 

And I'll die as everyone dies, 
I too shall assuredly die. 


Cyrus Gordon translates it thus:7 


As for man, what does he get as his destiny? 
What does man get as his fate? 

Hoariness is poured [on] the head, 
Whiteness on top of my pate. 

[And] I’ll die the death of everyone, 
Yea I shall surely die! 


The implication of both of these translations and of Ginsberg’s footnote to vi.37 
as well, is that the two lines in question refer to old age, and its whitening of the hair. 
But the context surely indicates something different. The Ugaritic text and a translation 


follow: 


mt ubryt mh yqh As for man, for destiny what does he get? 
mh yqh mt atryt What does man receive as fate? 

spsg ysk [I]ri8 Glaze will be poured [on] the head, 

hrs Izr qdqdy Plaster (?) on top of my pate; 

[w]mt kl amt [And] the death of everyone I will die, 
wan mtm amt Yea, I will surely die. 


5 This tale of expulsion may be a doublet of the very similar one in Gen 16 7-14. 
Which is original cannot, of course, be determined. If the expulsion of 21 9 ff. is integral, 
the parallel with AQHT is all the more interesting, and might indicate direct dependence 
of the Abraham legend on that of Aqhat. The writer hopes to show at more length 
that the Abraham tradition has grown up around this series of incidents, originally 
forming a single story into which, apparently in the course of oral transmission, other 
tales have been inserted. 

6 ANET (Ist ed., 1950), p. 151, and cf. n. 24. 

1 Ugaritic Literature: A Comprehensive Translation of the Poetic and Prose Texts 


(Rome, 1949), p. 90. 
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The meaning of irs is uncertain. It is used of teeth in AQHT C. i.8, where it may 
refer to the whiteness of tooth enamel, and the cognate verb in the form étkrs occurs 
in AQHT C.i.10, where the meaning is quite obscure. But in parallel to spsg ‘glaze,’ 
in our passage, the suggestion of Ginsberg, ‘plaster,’ as a white substance of similar 
properties to glaze, seems as good a guess as can be made.® 

If the emphasis is on whiteness, the suggestion that this is old age is compelling. 
If, however, 1!. 36-37 are not chronologically successive but parallel to Il. 38-39, the 
meaning must be that the pouring of glaze and plaster on the head refers to death 
tself, that the action of pouring is the key and not the color of the materials. The 
point of the passage is that man’s destiny is death, and none of Anath’'s blandishments 
to Aqhat can remove the fact. But how is this to be understood as death? Albright’s 
suggestion, that &rs is quicklime poured on the head as punishment, is hardly borne 
out by the context, which assumes that Aghat will die as everyone dies.® 

Is this passage illuminated by Miss Kathleen Kenyon’s discovery of the plastered 
skulls in the neolithic level at Jericho? The pouring of glaze and plaster would then be a 
burial custom. The difficulty is that only one example of it has thus far been found, 
and that from a time far antedating the composition of AQHT. Perhaps such plastering 
of skulls was done only to royal and important personages, which Aghat certainly was, 
and the widespread pillaging of rich tombs might account for the lack of finds. The 
writer would only suggest the possibility of this interpretation and hope that subsequent 
archeological finds may bear him out. 


Epwin M. Goop 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


8 That hrs is related to Heb. yrn ‘gold,’ as the color of an off-white plaster or of 
normal tooth enamel, seems at best doubtful. Gordon and others refer to Arabic &rd 
‘to be weary,’ with the implication of old age. H. L. Ginsberg, “The North-Canaanite 
Myth of Anath and Aghat,’”’ BASOR, No. 98 (April, 1945), p. 22, n. 58, refers to the 
noun hurd, which can mean ‘potash,’ ‘gypsum,’ or ‘quicklime.’ 

9 Cf. ‘“‘The ‘Natural Force’ of Moses in the Light of Ugaritic,"”” BASOR, No. 94 
(April, 1944), p. 33, n. 19, and ‘‘A New Hebrew Word for ‘Glaze’ in Proverbs 26 23,’, 
BASOR, No. 98 (April, 1945), pp. 24 f. 
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DATING THE GENESIS APOCRYPHON 


In the December 1957 issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature an article appeared 
entitled:‘‘Dating the Language of the Genesis Apocryphon"” by E. Y. Kutscher, In 
this article Kutscher endeavored to show that this Scroll was written in the Ist cen- 
tury B.C. E. “with more likelihood, the first century C. E., i. e., the century which saw 
the destruction of the Temple and the beginning of Christianity.” He arrives at this 
conclusion by comparing the language of the Scroll with other writings in different 
Aramaic dialects. He divides the Aramaic language into the following categories: 
the early Aramaic which he dates to the fifth century B.c. £., the Biblical Aramaic, 
and the Middle Aramaic. He says that the last ‘“‘which comprises two branches, Eastern 
and Western, is of much later origin. Both of these,”” he adds, ‘‘are further subdivided 
into dialects, most of which stem from aout the middle of the first millennium c. £." 
He holds that the language of the Scroll is later than, the Biblical Aramaic but earlier 
than the Middle Aramaic, for which view he presents a few examples. I shall quote 
only one of these and as a matter of fact it nullifies his theory. Kutscher says, ‘‘The 
word for ‘the wife’ is always xnnax in the Scroll, which is the form used in Egyptian 
Aramaic. It does not occur in Biblical Aramaic. In later Western Aramaic, however, 
the normal form is xnnx, NNN occurring only as an exception.” 

Kutscher says that word for ‘the wife” is always used in the Scroll by the Aramaic 
word xnnix. The word xnniw to be exact was used in the Scroll eleven times, in con- 
nection with Sarah being taken to Pharaoh. In the Targum according to Jonathan, 
chaps. 12, 13 of the Book of Genesis where the narrative about Sarah is related the 
word xnniw is used eleven times. The Targum according to Jonathan was composed 
later than the middle of the first millennium c.£. This is another clear indication 
that the author of the Scroll made use of the Targum according to Jonathan. 

In my article ‘‘The Lamech Scroll — A Medieval Midrash" I endeavored to show 
that this Scroll was a late midrash, one of my arguments was it contains many Hebrew 
words and expressions. Kutscher in commenting of this said, ‘He [Zeitlin] is in error 
concerning most of these words. Only ¢wo are entirely or nearly entirely foreign to 
Aramaic dialects.’ Let us assume for the sake of argument that I erred in most of the 
examples. I believe that the use in this Scroll of even one Hebrew word employed by 
Rashi in his commentary on Genesis would militate against the antiquity of the Scroll. 
However, there are many more Hebrew words and phrases. Kutscher quotes the word 
y72 which he says occurs in Biblical Aramaic, but he did not quote the entire clause 
from the Scroll. Here is the clause: ADy 5195) SOND 
by dxd jn>. We do not find this type of Aramaic intermixture with Hebrew either 
in the Book of Daniel or in the early Aramaic sections, in the Midrash of Lamentations, 
or in the early parts of the Palestinian Talmud. This clause is typical of the Aramaic- 
Hebrew intermixture of the Geonic-Karaitic writings. 

Kutscher refers to Prof. F. R. Blake who endeavored to show the Hebrew influence 
on Biblical Aramaic. Granted, that Hebrew influenced Biblical Aramaic, but such a 
clause as the one previously cited is not found there. Again, the word }'02: used in this 
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Scroll for cattle is a late Aramaic form and is found in the Targum according to Jonathan 
(Ezek 38 13). Thus we see again that the author of the Scroll was acquainted with the 
Targum according to Jonathan and used a late Aramaic word. 

Kutscher challenged my statement that the word “‘medinah” in this Scroll used in 
the sense of city, is an indication that the Scroll was written in the Middle Ages by 
referring to ‘‘dictionaries” and to the Midrash R. Genesis 50. In my article ‘The Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Fantasies and Mistranslations,” JQR, July 1957, pp. 76-77, I made it 
clear that Kutscher had misunderstood this passage. The word medinah in the Midrash 
has the connotation of state, province, but not city. 

Kutscher also makes reference to Midrash Esther Rabba, opp $2 
AID Vy Vy “Rabbi Levi said: ‘Wherever you find the word “field”... 
in Scripture it implies city; wherever you find “‘city’’ it implies a metropolis; wherever 
you find ‘‘metropolis” it implies a province.’"’ Kutscher followed a wrong rendering 
of this passage. The word medinah here has the connotation of province. The text in 
Ezek 94 reads “Go through the midst of the city through the 
midst of Jerusalem.” Some rabbis were puzzled by the tautology, the word ‘ry ‘city’ 
in this verse naturally means Jerusalem. Why the repetition of Jerusalem? As a 
matter of fact, the LXX reads ‘Go through the midstTof Jerusalem.’’ The Midrash 
explained the tautology, stating that the word vy refers to the province of Jerusalem. 
Similarly, the word medinah in the Book of Esther, where it is stated that Ahasuerus 
reigned over 127 medinot, refers to 127 states. Incidentally the Midrash of Esther is a 
medieval composition. The statements made in the names of certain rabbis must be 
accepted with a grain of salt. Not all of the names given in the Midrash should be 
accepted as authentic. The statement given in the name of Rabbi Levi, ‘‘Whenever 
you find the word ‘field’ implies ‘city’ ”’ is not borne out by either the Holy Scriptures or 
the tannaitic literature. As to Kutscher's reference to Dan 1124 where the LXX 
renders the word medinah by polis, see my article ‘‘The Idolatry of the Dead Sea Scrolls,”’ 
JQR, January 1958, p. 272. 

The fact remains, the word medinah in the sense of city pwd nip is found only 
in the late midrashic literature. Similarly, in the Midrash R. Song of Songs, which was 
compiled sometime during the Middle Ages, we find the phrase, }".0p7 ni1D, ‘‘the city 
of Caesarea.”” The name }"%0p occurs innumerable times in the Talmuds without the 
appendage medinah. Such appendage is found in the late midrashim. 

I reiterate: the author of the Scroll was acquainted with the late Targumim and 
made use of them in the Scroll. He also made use of late rabbinic interpretations of 
chapter 12 of the Book of Genesis in the narrative about Sarah being taken to Pharaoh. 
All this indicates without any shade of doubt that the Genesis Apocryphon was com- 
posed sometime during the Middle Ages. 


DropsiE COLLEGE SOLOMON ZEITLIN 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


A Stubborn Faith: Papers on Old Testament and Related Subjects Presented to Honor 
William Andrew Irwin, edited by Edward C. Hobbs. Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xii+170. $4.00. 


This volume of essays will be received enthusiastically, not only because of the 
high caliber of the contents, but because it is a richly deserved tribute to a great scholar. 
These eleven papers by former students of W. A. Irwin are presented to honor him on 
the occasion of his retirement from Southern Methodist University. Irwin now has the 
rare distinction of holding the title Professor Emeritus from both the University of 
Chicago and Southern Methodist University. It is fitting that these studies should be 
prefaced by a short biography of him and followed by a bibliography of his numerous 
works. 

The essays cover a wide variety of subjects. Ronald J. Williams in ‘‘The Fable in 
the Ancient Near East” finds some of the antecedents of Aesop and the Medieval Latin 
fabulists in a highly developed fable tradition from Egypt and Western Asia. 

Eight of the papers are on OT topics. In ‘‘The Exodus and Apocalyptic’’ Grace 
Edwards finds the point of transition between prophecy and apocalypticism in the 
sixth century B.C. with the emergence of the hope for a Second Exodus. Many who 
accept her major thesis will not share her opinion that a passage like Zechariah 14, for 
example, must now be dated to the sixth century (p. 29). Edward R. Thiele in ‘‘The 
Question of Coregencies Among the Hebrew Kings" seeks to bring the chronological 
data for Israel and Judah into harmony by showing that there were coregencies in the 
cases of Jehoram of Judah, Jeroboam II, and Azariah. In “The ‘Enthronement of 
Yahweh’ Psalms’’ W. Stewart McCullough questions the validity of Mowinckel’s 
Enthronement theory and specifically denies that Psalms 47, 93, and 96-99 were used 
in such a ceremony. In ‘Some Further Observations Concerning the Strophic Structure 
of Hebrew Poetry’ Charles F. Kraft seeks to show the importance of Ugaritic strophic 
organization for an appreciation of pre-Exilic Hebrew poetry. 

The paper which may occasion the strongest reaction from biblical scholars is 
“Jeremiah’s Vision of the Almond Rod’ by Walter G. Williams. Interpreting the 
vision against the background of the story of Aaron's Rod in Numbers 17, the author 
maintains that Jeremiah is revolting against the priestly interpretation of the Rod 
as a symbol of Levitical authority and is recapturing its original significance as a “‘sign 
for rebels.” : 

Herbert Gordon May in “Some Historical Perspectives’ makes the reader keenly 


aware of the necessity for careful evaluation of biblical source materials by presenting 
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alternative appraisals of David, Zedekiah, the Canaanites, the Pharisees, and even 
the Hebrew people. Harry M. Orlinsky in ‘‘Notes on the Present State of the Textual 
Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls” maintains that the scrolls have little 
value for textual criticism and have nothing to do with the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX. 
In “The Service of God" R. B. Y. Scott discusses the OT concept of worship and its 
relevance for religious communities today. 

The two final papers deal with NT topics. William A. Beardslee in ‘Identifying 
the Distinctive Features of Early Christianity’’ compares the attempts of Harnack, 
Nygren, Cullmann, and Bultmann to define the distinctive essence of primitive Chris- 
tianity. The editor of the book, Edward C. Hobbs, offers ‘‘A Different Approach to 
the Writing of Commentaries on the Synoptic Gospels’’ in which he advocates com- 
mentaries that concern themselves primarily with ‘the exposition of the meaning of 
the particular evangelist’ rather than merely with the recovery of the historical data 
about Jesus. 

EMMETT WILLARD HAMRICK 
WaKE Forest COLLEGE 


Biblical Archaeology, by G. Ernest Wright. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press; 
London: Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 1957. Pp. 288. $15.00. 


This volume is an important contribution to the study of biblical archeology by 
one of the few scholars who possesses the training, interests, and skills that are necessary 
to deal judiciously with the various disciplines such as Near Eastern archeology, 
epigraphy, geography, and biblical literature, history, and theology which bear on 
the subject. What the periodical, The Biblical Archaeologist, has done for twenty years 
under the able editorship of Professor Wright by means of popular and scholarly articles 
reporting the significance of discoveries in the Near East as they contribute to an 
understanding of the Bible, Biblical Archaeology does by presenting a well-organized 
survey of the most important archeological evidence viewed against the relevant 
biblical texts. 

The purpose of the present study is ‘‘to summarize the archaeological discoveries 
which directly illumine biblical history, in order that the Bible’s setting in the ancient 
world and its relation to its environment may be more readily comprehended” (p. 15). 
The approach is chronological except for chapter i which contains a brief statement of 
the relation between biblical archeology and biblical theology, as well as a description 
of the history and methods of Palestinian archeology; chapter vii which describes the 
faith of Israel against the background of religious thought and practice in ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria and Canaan; and chapter xi which discusses the daily life 
of the ancient Israelites with attention to the practices of farming, town building, 
dress, arts and crafts, as these can be known through a study of the results of excavations 
in the Near East and relevant OT texts. Of the fourteen chapters in the book, twelve 
deal with the OT, an emphasis which is indicative of the relative importance of ar- 
cheological discoveries for the study of the two testaments. 
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The amazing progress made in recent times in the study of prehistoric man in the 
Near East is documented by Wright from discoveries at Wadi Mugharah near Mt. 
Carmel, Wadi Natuf near Jerusalem, and ancient Jericho. The Genesis traditions 
concerning the pre-patriarchal and patriarchal periods are explained and clarified at 
many points with the help of archeological evidence from Egypt and Mesopotamia 
and with illustrations drawn from the Mari tablets and from Nuzi. Mayor Kushshiharbe 
of Nuzi is described as ‘one of the first great racketeers,’’ and a talented artist who 
operated one or more large pottery workshops in Palestine is called the first ‘Walt 
Disney” (p. 38). Although Wright accepts a late date for the Genesis accounts of 
Creation and the Flood, he suggests the probability that the narratives ‘‘were brought 
from Mesopotamia by the Patriarchs themselves” (p. 45). Ethnic movements, geograph- 
ical data, and tribal customs mentioned in the patriarchal narratives assume new 
historical importance in the light of informative parallels from Egyptian and Mes- 
opotamian texts and Palestinian excavations. 

Archeological evidence of a widespread destruction during the 13th century in 
such cities as Bethel, Lachish, Eglon, and Kiriath-sepher is now further illustrated by 
recent excavations at Hazor, and because the excavations since 1952 at Jericho have 
not thus far confirmed Garstang’s 15th century date for the fall of that city, the ar- 
guments for a 13th century date of the conquest are strengthened. Wright's reappraisal 
of the Egyptian sojourn, the wilderness journey, and the conquest is particularly 
helpful because of his evaluation of new evidence from Hazor and Jericho, and recent 
studies of the Tell el-Amarna tablets. His interpretation of Genesis 34 and Joshua 24 


as indicating the possibility that between the time of Jacob and Joshua there remained 
in Canaan a mixed Canaanite-Hebrew group of clans at Shechem is in accord with the 
archeological picture of these centuries as far as it is known. The contributions of 
Palestinian archeology to an understanding of the period of the Judges are less impres- 
sive, as might be expected, than those which illustrate the building accomplishments 
of Solomon at Megiddo and Ezion-geber, and the centuries following for which there 
are numerous references in Babylonian and Assyrian records to persons and events 


mentioned in the biblical record. 

The two concluding chapters which deal with Palestine in the time of Christ and 
the Roman world of Paul’s missionary journeys contain helpful summaries of discoveries 
at Caesarea, Jerusalem, Petra, Antioch, Athens, Corinth, Rome, and other cities which 
figure in the NT record. A brief survey of the present status of study on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Qumran monastery develops the view that the community was Essene 
and that the materials date from about 200 B.c. to A.D. 68. The importance of the 
Qumran scrolls for biblical studies is well illustrated and is balanced by Wright's compar- 
ison of the Essene and Christian movements indicating also that ‘the differences are 
still more impressive than the similarities’ (p. 235). 

The usefulness of Biblical Archaeology as a reference book is enhanced by indices 
of modern names, biblical names, biblical places, subjects, and Bible references. Bib- 
liographical references for “further reading”’ at the end of each chapter are some com- 
pensation for the inadequacy of footnotes which the reader might expect to guide him 
to the evidence for which Wright sometimes cites only one possible conclusion. The 
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volume contains more than 200 illustrations, and a number of maps which include 
eight reproduced from the revised Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. Unfor- 
tunately the latter lose much in legibility in their reproduction in black and white, and 
one might well have been included locating the numerous Palestinian excavations dis- 
cussed in the text. Some carelessness in proofreading is indicated by the fact that the 
black-and-white Westminster map reproduced on p. 282 contains the statement that 
the Roman provinces are ‘Bounded in Color,” and by errors in dates on p. 176 where 
the siege of Jerusalem should be 597 B. c instead of 759 B. c., and on p. 214 where 
the Qumran library should date before A. D. 68 rather than 68 B. Cc. 

The broad chronological, historical, and geographical scope of Biblical Archaeology 
is the source both of its many merits and occasional inadequacies. Space limitations 
have sometimes resulted in cursory treatment of important archeological discoveries 
and oversimplification of the biblical evidence. However, by a wise selection of illustra- 
tions and examples from each period of biblical history, Wright demonstrates convinc- 
ingly the immportance of archeology for biblical studies. In so doing he represents a 
modern trend with which he shows complete familiarity and to which he has been a 
frequent and creative contributor. 


L, REED 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Opera minora von Paul Kahle. Festgabe zum 21 Januar 1956. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 
Pp. xxviii+372, with frontispiece and five plates. 65 guilders. 


It was a happy thought of a group of Kahle’s former students to prepare as an 
anniversary gift to him this re-edition of some twenty-two papers of his on OT, Semitic, 
and Islamic subjects, which have very considerable modern interest but which are 
difficult to obtain. Some are in German, others are in English, and they range in date 
from 1915 to 1954, some merely reprinted in their original form, others revised in the 
light of more recent investigations. In Egypt, where he lived for some years, Kahle is 
remembered for his studies on the Shadow-Plays and on medieval Alexandria. Among 
Islamists he is known for his work on the Arab navigators and the futuwwa organization, 
among Semitists for his work on Samaritan and the Aramaic of the Levant, and among 
OT scholars for his labors on the text and Masorah of the Hebrew Bible. All these 
interests are represented in the papers selected for reprint in the Opera minora, but it is 
the studies of OT concern which will be of most interest to the readers of this Journal. 
This reviewer must confess that Kahle’s contributions to the textual study of the OT 
have always seemed much more significant than those of his critics. Maybe he is at 
times a little sharp in his criticisms, but those criticisms are well founded and never 
intolerant, and his development of his own views invariably clear, concise, and cogent. 

Kahle’s views on the history of the Greek versions, on the development of the 
Masorah, on the significance of the Samaritan text, and on pre-masoretic Hebrew have 
been fairly well known in this country since the publication of his Schweich Lectures 
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for 1941. What is truly remarkable is the new significance some of these views have 
been given by the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls. This makes it the more important 
to have available some of these earlier studies, to which the editors have wisely added 
two of his more significant contributions to the study of the scrolls themselves. Included 
in these Opera minora are the ‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Pentateuchtextes” 
(1915), which opens up his theory of the relationships between the Samaritan, the 
LXX, and the MT; the paper ‘Der Alttestamentliche Bibeltext’’ (1933), giving his 
views on the state of the Hebrew text between 600 and 900, and then from 900 to 
1525 when Jacob b. Chayyim prepared his text for the second Bomberg Rabbinic Bible 
at Venice. Also included is the essay he contributed to the Birthday Volume for Leo 
Baeck in 1954 on two early prints of the Hebrew Bible. Of his Hebrew studies they 
have included ‘Die tiberlieferte Aussprache des Hebradischen und die Punktation der 
Masoreten” (1921), ‘Die Punktation der Masoreten’” (1925), ‘‘Das Problem der 
Grammatik des Hebraischen"’ (1928), and ‘Zur Aussprache des Hebraischen bei den 
Samaritanern” (1950). Of quite unusual interest in view of the foolish publicity in 
this country concerning the so-called ‘‘Yonan Codex”’ is his excellent essay, ‘‘Das zur 
Zeit Jesu in Paldstina gesprochene Aramiisch”’ (1949). 

In such a collection of papers written at various dates and under different cir- 
cumstances there is necessarily a certain amount of repetition, but this actually has its 
advantages, for a restatement at times supplements and clarifies an earlier statement, 


and the volume is one that will be warmly welcomed by a great many students in our 


seminaries and universities. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Der textkritische Wert des Psalterium Hieronymi juxta Hebraeos, von John H. Marks. 
Winterthur: Verlag P. G. Keller, 1956. Pp. 155. 


This dissertation of a Princeton student at a Swiss University grew out of a suspicion 
that (in an article in JBL, LXIX, by C. M. Cooper: ‘‘Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter and 
the new Latin Version’’) the value of Jerome’s Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos for textual 
problems had been overrated. There are three recensions of the Latin Psalter from 
the hand of Jerome, the Psalterium Romanum, dating probably from 383, the Psalterium 
Gallicanum from 387, and the Psalterium Hebraicum from ca. 395. It is the last, des- 
ignated inxta Hebraeos to indicate its closer dependence on the Hebrew than the others, 
which is generally quoted as the Vulgate when the Latin Psalter is being used for 
purposes of textual criticism. The author, therefore, asks four questions: 1) What 
type of Hebrew text did Jerome have before him when working on this recension? 
2) What was his method of translation? 3) What critical value does his work have? 
4) What use may modern scholars make of it for critical work on the text? The conclu- 
sions reached are: 1) that the Hebrew text before Jerome was substantially what we 
have in our MT. In places the author seems naively to assume that the MT was read 
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then as it is now, for he judges Jerome’s transcriptions by the pointing of our text 
(p. 134), and of his having understood an athnak otherwise than as in our text (p. 135); 
2) that Jerome did not translate the Hebrew before him, but revised earlier Latin 
translations in the light of the Hebrew, and with constant reference to the Greek 
versions; 3) that this recension has considerable value as a witness to how the Psalter 
was understood in those circles with which Jerome was in contact; 4) that the Vulgate 
has little value for textual criticism save where its readings are corroborative evidence. 
The carefully prepared tables of agreements with and differences from the Vetus Latina, 
the LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, etc., are a very useful tool for which students of the 


text will be grateful. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


A Path Through Genesis, by Bruce Vawter, C. M. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. 
Pp. ix+308. $4.00. 


This is a very readable, non-technical commentary on Genesis by Father Bruce 
Vawter of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. Moved by a concern for the . 
“marked reluctance of Catholics to read the Bible” he has written this book ‘‘on the 
premise that it may just be possible to help restore Bible reading by guiding the reader 
through the part which should be read first in any worthwhile book, the beginning” 
(p. 6). The text of Genesis interspersed through the informal commentary is from the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine edition (Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1952). 

The author's approach is theological. He is concerned above all else that the -esder 
of Genesis shall understand that the major emphasis of the book ‘‘is en Ged's action in 
history, and how through a maze of coinciding and apparently unrelated evexts He 
was watching over and preparing the people He had chosen” (p. 241), 

Vawter addresses himself to the ‘‘educated non-professional” “Catholic 
Although the non-Catholic reader will not be without praise for the critica! aad sjim- 
ulating manner in which the Book of Genesis is presented, he may regard as somew sat 
tedious the author’s rather labored attempt to remain within the framework of Cathc fic 
teaching. 

For example, the pronouncements of the Biblical Commission require that he 
defend the ‘‘substantial Mosaic authorship” of the Pentateuch. Yet he is convinced 
that J, E, D, and P are four distinct documents. Therefore, he must conclude ‘‘that 
while each of the sources is Mosaic, stemming from Moses’ activity in gathering together 
his people’s historical traditions and codifying and enacting their laws under divine 
inspiration, each has taken on its own distinctive form derived from the people among 
whom it was handed down as well as from the particular purpose it was fitted to serve”’ 
(p. 17). 

Vawter’s attempt to face critical issues squarely and yet defend the dogma of 
the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture may seem equally labored to the 
non-Catholic reader. 
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Among the many strong points of the book is the author's attention to the 
archeological background of the Genesis material. Inadequate documentation of these 
data probably results from the author's non-technical purpose in writing the book. 


EMMETT WILLARD HAMRICK 


Bible Commentary: The Minor Prophets, by Theodore Laetsch. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1956. Pp. xiv+566. $5.00. 


This commentary represents the retirement labors of one who spent twenty years 
as teacher of Practical and Exegetical Theology at Concordia Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis. The author's commentary on Jeremiah, and this one, have been first and 
second to leave the press in the series of Bible commentaries being published by the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church. This is an exhaustive but rather routine 
treatment of the twelve “inspired writings.” The King James text is used, with elaborate 
grammatical notes, followed by extended exegesis. The careful elaborateness with 
which historical backgrounds are sketched is one of this commentary’s most valuable 
contributions, 

This commentary is guilty of Christianizing the Jewish Scriptures by constantly 
using the word ‘‘church”; by identifying the ‘‘angel of the Lord,”’ which appears from 
the patriarchal age and onward, as Jesus, the ‘Second Person of the Trinity’’ (p. 409); 
in saying that Zech 314. “leads us into the very center of our holy Christian faith” 
(p. 422); by interpreting the phrase ‘in that day’’ as “‘the glorious day of the NT” 
(p. 426); by describing Zech 10 3-12 as “the Church’s equipment for world-wide exten- 
sion of Messiah's kingdom” and Zech 12-13 as ‘‘the NT Church.” 

One unpardonable failing lies in using datings made by Archbishop Ussher (p. 9) 
more than three centuries ago in preference to revised datings which reflect the light 
shed by archeology and three centuries of biblical scholarship. Traditional placements 
of books are also followed throughout, i. e., Jonah is placed in the 8th rather than 4th 
century; Habakkuk, pre-Exilic rather than Exilic; and Obadiah and Joel, pre-Exilic 
rather than post-Exilic. 

Modern critical commentaries are often quoted but usually refuted. No secondary 


passages are recognized. The allergic reaction to modern scholarship is further shown 
in using the Kethib-Qere monstrosity Jehovah, rather than Yahweh, which is generally 
accepted in scholarly circles. Questions may also be raised as to philological matters. 


Does Hosea mean “help” (p. 9) or the usually accepted ‘salvation’? Where is the 
philological justification for the statement that, ‘There is a plurality of persons in the 
indivisible essence of | AM THAT I AM” (pp. 422-23)? What warrant is there for 
considering ‘‘the adversary”’ of the OT as the Christian Satan? 


ROLLAND E. WoLFE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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When Egypt Ruled the East, by tGeorge Steindorff and Keith C. Seele. Second edition 
revised by Keith C. Seele. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xviii+289. 


$5.75. 


The present revision of the 1942 edition by its surviving co-author involves more 
extensive changes than are apparent at first sight. The illustrations are virtually the 
same and the original pagination has been retained wherever possible by deletion or 
condensation to accomodate new material. Large sections have been completely 
rewritten, however, and there are small but often significant alterations throughout. 
All of the translations have evidently been subjected to careful reconsideration. 

For the period which is the principal subject of the book, the outstanding develop- 
ments since 1942 were the discovery of the long historical inscription of Amenophis II 
at Mit Rahineh (Memphis), a very welcome addition to the little that had been known 
of this monarch’s activities, and the discovery, at Karnak in 1954, of the stela of 
Kamosis, which contributes equally to what is known of the struggle against the Hyksos. 
These two monuments are given close attention in chaps. iv and viii. The treatment 
of prehistory in chap. ii has been revised, taking the sites of Maadi and Omari into 
consideration. Chap. iii, on the Hyksos occupation, is thoroughly rewritten. A new 
description of the Karnak temple, including mention of the reused stones of Hatshepsut 
and Akhenaton, is given in chap. xiii. In general the chapters on special topics such 
as art and religion are altered less than those which deal with history, but a notable 
exception is the informative paragraph on popular religion introduced on p. 148. Not 
the least of the new features is the considerably enlarged index. 

Like the original edition, the revised version is a meticulous and accurate piece of 
work. From time to time, however, one feels that some misapprehension may be created 
in the mind of a reader to whom the subject is unfamiliar or only partially familiar. 
Such a misapprehension might arise, for example, from calling the predynastic site of 
Maadi ‘‘Gerzean” (p. 13), a term which is only synchronistically applicable. Confusion 
might also result from the statement on p. 219 that Akhenaton is represented as a 
haggard and grotesquely ugly person as his reign advances, in contrast to his earlier 
representations as an “‘ideal demigod,”’ since on p. 167 one reads of the ‘‘colossal statues 
of the king in the hideous style of his earliest sculpture.” Again, in reading that the 
Nubian mercenaries called Medjay were first used against the Hyksos (p. 27) the reader 
might be led to think that Nubian mercenaries had not previously been used: the more 
inclusive term Nehesy is used of such troops earlier, and it is therefore difficult to say if 
Medjay warriors were not among them. Such questions as the foregoing only indicate 
how difficult it is to sum up in unmistakable and readable terms the various aspects 
of a civilization which has left a rich legacy of remains and an equally abundant legacy of 
problems in interpreting them. This particular summing-up is one of the most admirably 
successful that has yet been written. 


Henry GEORGE FISCHER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Extinct Languages, by Johannes Friedrich. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. x+182, map, 74 figures. 


The title of the German version of this book, Entztfferung verschollener Schriften 
und Sprachen, is much more apt than the English title. The accent should certainly 
have remained on decipherment. Although some unenglish expressions remain, the 
translation is as a whole acceptably well done. 

The ‘‘classical’’ cases of decipherment, namely, that of the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
(pp. 1-28) and of the cuneiform systems of Mesopotamia (pp. 29-85) are treated in 
some detail; that of the Hittite hieroglyphs (to which the author devoted a special 
booklet) is described only briefly (pp. 86-101). The rest of the book deals with other 
scripts of the Old World (pp. 102-50) and with some that still remain undeciphered 
(pp. 159-74). Some methodological remarks are thrown in, and to Ventris’ decipherment 
of Minoan B, which was ‘not treated in the German original, a special appendix (pp. 
175-80) is devoted. 

The author is a well-known German philologist who himself has participated in 
various “‘decipherments.’”’ (He certainly would not claim to be an archeologist or a 
linguist in the American sense, as the blurb proclaims.) His book was first published 
in the German popular collection, ‘‘Verstandliche Wissenschaft.’ This explains the 
stress laid on German achievements. An American edition should, in my opinion, have 
changed the emphasis; after all, cuneiform as well as hieroglyphic studies, etc., have 
long since become a pursuit of all civilized nations. E.g., the ““Handwérterbuch”’ of 
Von Soden still remains a promise for the future, while of the ‘Chicago Assyrian Dic- 
tionary" two volumes are actually available, and two more are scheduled for this year. 
In the Sumerian field there are by the side of Falkenstein, also S. N. Kramer and Th. 
Jacobsen; the first full description of Hurrian was given by E. A. Speiser; Hittitologists 
exist in France, in America, and elsewhere. The problem of the Sinai inscriptions has 
been advanced by W. F. Albright, and in the Minoan decipherment beside Alice Kober, 
another American, Emmett L. Bennett has had a hand. One might have expected such 
facts to be mentioned in a popular book which after all is destined to be read 
by Americans. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East. With a translation of an Assyrian 
Dream-Book, by A. Leo Oppenheim. (‘‘Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society.’’ New Series. Vol. XLVI, Part 3. Pp. 179-373.) Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1956. 

The original task which the author had set for himself was the publication of the 


Assyrian Dream-Book which has been mentioned in assyriological literature for more 
than forty years. The publication which is now before us is much more than that 


i 
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because it places the Assyrian composition in a larger context and evaluates it in the 
light of the related material from the ancient Near East. The result is a book which 
should interest not only Assyriologists, but all historians of religion. It is philology in 
the best sense of the term. 

If I have any quarrel with the author, it is because of the lack of‘ hand-copies. 
The photos which fill thirteen plates are a poor substitute; they should at least have 
been executed as collotypes. The lack is the more surprising as the introduction reveals 
the fact that the texts have been copied at least two, if not three, times. One wonders 
whether Assyriology, a field in which so few work, can afford what amounts to an 
incredible waste of energy. Any institution that places its treasures at the disposal of 
individual scholars can expect that they will be communicated to the world of scholarship 
in due time; in fact this should be made a condition when permission to copy is granted. 
I hasten to add that we all have violated this rule at one time or another. 

Biblical scholars will note that Ehrlich’s study, Der Traum im Alten Testament 
(1953) appeared too late to be utilized. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Dead Towns and Living Men, by Sir Leonard Woolley. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956. Pp. 220. Frontispiece and 14 (unnumbered) plates. $6.09. 


Sir Leonard Woolley is no doubt one of the most successful excavators; he made his 
reputation in particular by his work at Ur, which led to the discovery of the “royal” 
tombs. The book reviewed here deals with the human side of excavating. It narrates 
mostly experiences Woolley had in Turkey during the earlier days of his career, doing 
work — partly with T. E. Lawrence of political and literary fame— in Hittite 
Carchemish and its environs. The text goes back to a MS which Woolley composed 
when a prisoner of war in Turkey in the year 1916. These were, so to speak, the heroic 
days of archeology when digging up antiquities was real adventure. There are some 
delightful characters in the book, like Haj Wahid, who had once been a kawass at the 
British Consulate in Aleppo and became Woolley’s henchman, and then Hamoudi, 
the foreman, who rose to a seat in the Syrian Parliament, or the Kurdish sheiks who 
dreamed of independence and a national state of their own. Much of the story relates 
to the years immediately before the first World War, but some of the events are in- 
teresting for the history of the post-war era in which modern Turkey and the Arab 
states were born. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
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An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments, by Neville Clark. (‘Studies in Biblical 
Theology,” No. 17.) Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1956. Pp. 85. $1.50. 


The author notes three successive periods in the treatment of his topic. The older 
history-of-religions approach began with general conceptions as to the nature of a 
sacrament and proceeded to characterize the NT forms in the light of such. The more 
recent biblical theological approach has identified more adequately the true inwardness 
and potent kerygmatic associations of the two rites. However, attention has been given 
to isolated themes: thus the relation of the Spirit to baptism or the special sense of the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Clark urges that the present task is one of situating 
both sacraments in the widest possible context, meaning christological, ecclesiological, 
and eschatological. His best contribution appears as he thus corrects theological views 
of the sacraments which are weak in the sense that they are individualistic or spiritistic, 
or where they tend to deny a theologia crucis in favor of a theologia gloriae. 

His conclusions are introduced by critical and exegetical chapters dealing with each 
sacrament. With regard to baptism the reader may doubt whether the practice was so 
unhesitatingly adopted as the Book of Acts suggests and the author believes. The 
present reviewer, moreover, sides with Kraeling in thinking that John’s baptism envis- 
aged the fiery breath of the judgment and not a Messiah bringing the kingdom. Clark 
links up the baptism of Jesus by John with Jesus’ characterization of his forthcoming 
passion as a “‘baptism’’ and in their successive relation sees the basis of the peculiar 
Christian rite. But it is by no means clear that the former signified suffering for the 
Synoptic evangelists, let alone Jesus himself. And as regards the ‘‘baptism’’ of his 
Passion, we have here a metaphor which would seem to have no special relation to the 
rite of baptism either Johan.’ 2 or early Christian. Our biblical theology is inclined to 
force the sense of this saying just as it reads a new-Exodus sense into the passage, 
Luke 9 31, in which, at the transfiguration, Moses and Elijah spoke of Jesus’ exodos 
which he was to accomplish in Jerusalem. On the other hand Clark would appear to 
be correct in disputing Cullmann’s equation of Christ’s baptism with his death, and the 
latter's view that the death of Christ represented a general baptism effected for all men 
(i. e., all men have received baptism at Calvary). 

The author's critical approach to the origins of the Eucharist is more persuasive. 
In the Last Supper he sees not a Passover meal nor a Kiddush but a common Jewish 
meal to which Jesus gave his own impress. He accepts the covenant saying as original 
and finds the central theme to have been ‘‘communion in sacrifice,”’ recognizing of 
course the eschatological context. One may doubt whether the earliest church observed 
the Supper with this particular sacrificial sense. 

The main contribution of the book lies in its presentation of the Pauline under- 
standing of the two rites. With respect to the Eucharist the main insights are developed 
out of a close study of the meaning of the Body of Christ. “It is upon the eucharistic 
bread that Paul bases the unity of the Church; and he describes that unity in corporal 
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terms, in terms of ‘body.’ In the concluding chapter Clark argues well for a corporate 
and indeed cosmic view of the sacraments as against an individualistic one: the relation 
of creation to redemption is not to be slighted. He takes a trinitarian approach as a 
safeguard against unduly spiritistic views of baptism or unduly christocentric views of 
the Eucharist. He argues finally that both rites are to be seen in a context of “‘inaugu- 
rated eschatology.”” The body of Christ and its members now in this age, ‘between 
the times,”’ share in the sufferings of Christ, and thereby the church is continually 
recreated. 

It is understandable that a short study of this kind seeks out certain main themes 
and patterns for emphasis, and that Paul’s letters should be given a large place in the 
conclusions. When one recalls, however, the concrete variety of antecedent even in 
Paul’s metaphors and formulations, and adds to that the very different climates behind 
the various NT writings, one is led to suspect that baptism and the Lord’s Supper could 
mean very different things at different times and places. The language in the First 
Epistle of John, for instance: sperma, chrisma, and its conceptions of divine begetting 
and enlightenment, suggests views of baptism which could not be easily coordinated 
with the scheme here proposed. The same could be said for I Peter especially if we 
recognize a baptismal discourse in it and acknowledge its contacts with pagan initiation 
formulas. This does not mean that such independent views contradict the themes 
highlighted by Clark. It rather suggests the richness of early Christian worship while 
at the same time it justifies modern diversity. 

Amos N. WILDER 


Harvarp Divinity SCHOOL 


Christian Personal Ethics, by Carl F. H. Henry. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. 615. $6.95. 


The author is professor of theology and Christian philosophy at Fuller Theological 
Seminary, now on leave as editor of the new conservative journal, Christianity Today. 

The volume opens with a section on philosophical ethics which encompasses the 
whole range of ethical systems under three headings: ‘‘the animalization of the moral 
life’ (naturalism), “the deification of the moral life’’ (idealism), and ‘‘the intensification 
of the moral life’ (existentialism). The last is described as a ‘‘desperate effort ... to 
rescue the ultimate significance of love from a universe where the ultimate significance 
of reason has been abandoned.” Despite the bias indicated by these summary titles, 
the author displays a genuine concern to relate Christian ethics to the problems of 
secular morality; and his account of various ethical systems contains no more error 
than is usual in such rapid secondary treatments, along with a good deal of insight. 
It remains unclear whether he champions reason’s power to grasp ethical principles 
because this is contained in the biblical revelation, or whether he believes biblical 
ethics insecure unless first the power of human moral reason has been independently 
established. 

In contrast to secular ethics, religious liberalism, and neo-orthodoxy, Henry rep- 
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resents the Bible in its entirety as ‘the particularization of the moral life,” ‘God's 
inscripturated will.’’ His treatment of specifically biblical ethics runs to over 400 
pages. Here are fully elaborated many themes fundamental in theological ethics: the 
image of God, the world of fallen morality, revelation and agape, the Sermon on the 
Mount, law and gospel, ethics as predicated on the Atonement, the ethics of regenerate 
man, the Holy Spirit and moral dynamic, conscience, and NT principles and virtues. 
A sober reading of this material can be commended. In fact, the author penetrates to 
such a basic level of analysis that what he says constantly threatens to break through 
the old wineskins of ‘‘particularization” and to bypass his protests that the Bible 
consists of revealed ethical and theoretical propositions in a wholly consistent system. 
For example, no previous fundamentalistic book on ethics has accorded such normative 
centrality to agape, or treated this theme of Christian love so extensively. And the 
author declares that ‘Christ is the original autograph ..."’ (italics mine). 

On the subject of NT eschatology, the author flays everyone from Amos Wilder to 
Ramsey the Less, and winds up by saying that ‘‘every human life stands removed by 
less than three score years and ten in principle from the final reckoning!" Who now is 
failing to accept literally and particularly the NT’s ‘revealed theoretical view of life’’? 

Moreover the current attempt to distinguish the conservative point of view from 
fundamentalism (in which Henry has been something of a leader, vid. The Uneasy 
Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism) produces in personal ethics only a warning 
against placing too great stress on card-playing, dancing, and drinking. This attempt 
to disclaim the ‘fundamentalist’ name is not likely to succeed unless the author: 
1) includes rational principles in the content of his ethics for other reasons than that 
it is revealed in Scripture that reason has such power, and then proceeds to construct an 
ethic (so far) without bringing this or other ‘‘particularizations” or ‘‘propositions’’ as 
authorities into the discussion with other positions in theology or philosophy; and/or 
2) grants agape and God's “‘original autograph” sovereignty over the moral partic- 
ularizations or directives of the early or of later ages of the church. This will mean 
“loosing agape from a divinely-approved content,” if the latter means all the specifica- 
tions (no matter what) of biblical ethics. The statement that “‘it is through an objective 
Divine outline alone that [we] can discriminate between right and wrong directions of 
love in action’’ (italics mine), seems quite indistinguishable from fundamentalism 
in ethics. 

The author distinguishes between the ‘“Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition’ which 
holds that the Sermon on the Mount provides a revealed guide for both official and 
personal relationships, and the ‘‘Reformed tradition” which confines its significance to 
personal relations; and he accepts Calvin’s view of various ‘‘uses” of the Law and 
assimilates the anti-legalism of the NT to this. Thus, it is extra- and post-biblical 
theological positions that bolster a neat acceptance of the Sermon’s particularizations 
for personal life, and enable him to strike the pose of opposing “legalism”; just as, we 
have seen, an identification of the eschaton with judgment after death sustains his 
polemic against views that frankly reject certain elements of NT eschatology. 
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Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khirbet en-Nitla, by James L. Kelso and 
Dimitri C. Baramki. (‘‘The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research,” 
Vols. XXIX-XXX for 1949-1951.) New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 1955. Pp. x+60 and 41 plates. $6.00. 


“NT Jericho” played a short role in the long drama of the “oldest walled city in 
the world,” which began more than 9,000 years ago, perhaps about the close of the 
last glaciation. Khirbet, or Shajarat, en-Nitla and Jiljuliyeh played a still smaller 
part in the dull drama of Byzantine topographic speculation as to the site of the Gilgal 
of Joshua. However the excavations:carried on by Professor James L. Kelso and Mr. 
D. C. Baramki at the two sites have made valuable contributions to knowledge and 
understanding of the first thousand years of the Christian era. Pittsburgh-Xenia Sem- 
inary and the American Schools of Oriental Research have united in eight joint expedi- 
tions. In this dig the United Nations Relief Organization joined by paying 150 workmen 
a day for excavation work. 

The excavations cover the periods from Maccabean, through Roman and Byzantine 
to Arab, times. The pottery found was not overabundant since few ordinary dwellings 
were encountered. The area of Jericho involved in the excavation was practically 
abandoned during Byzantine times, but Khirbet en-Nitla with its five churches partially 
filled the gap. The excavations determined the site and revealed the grandiose nature 
of the structures Josephus mentions. They also illuminated the character of the opus 
reticulatum and quadratum that appears in large buildings only here east of Italy. It 
was demonstrated that no Gilgal was near en-Nitla. 

On the ruins of a Maccabean tower (the earliest structure found), Herod built a 
tower of typical drafted masonry. After a conflagration, a great facade of opus 
reticulatum and quadratum was constructed below the tower. From the tower a grand 
stairway, nearly 15 ft. wide and 165 ft. long was constructed down the wadi bank, to a 
large barrel-vaulted building of opus reticulatum at the eastern end of the equally 
grand facade. The facade consisted of fifty niches, broken in the center by an exedra 
consisting of a half circle of terraced garden and ending in another barrel-vaulted 
building of heavy reticulated construction. Below the facade was a narrow pool running 
the full length and following the curve of the exedra, below it again a sunken garden 
slightly longer than the stretch of the niches. Nearly half of its width had been washed 
away by the waters of the wadi, but ruins of the northwest corner remained to give its 
total dimensions as ca. 120 x 370 ft. The overall! length of the remains as excavated 
was ca. 500 ft. Apparently the building continued to both east and west, possibly also 
to the south, but evidence on this last point was negative. Professor James B. Pritchard 
(BASOR, No. 123 [1951], 8-17), who excavated a building lying some 325 ft. south of 
the exedra and only about half as far from the fortress on the tell, also discovered no 
connections between the buildings, nor was the orientation of the structures the same. 

Across the wadi and slightly to the east were other buildings running parallel to 
the facade and constructed in opus reticulatum also. It seems to have been intended 
that from there spectators should get the full “breath-taking” effect of the fagade and 
gardens. On this north side the NT city must have lain. The twin tell lies also 
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across the wadi a little farther west and north, nearer the mountains, more than a 
quarter of a mile from the first. There no opus reticulatum was found. 

Of small finds one of the most unexpected was a selection from the Quran written 
in ink on a thin slab of marble. Its variations from the now-standard text were of 
some interest. It was found within the Arab fort built upon the ruins of two Roman 
towers that had in turn been erected upon the earliest structure, the Maccabean fortress. 
In the fourth en-Nitla church were mosaics containing an inscription that greatly puzzled 
scholars until they realized that it was in Latin, not Greek, and was misspelled at that. 

Unfortunately some of the photographic reproductions were too small to serve 
the purpose of illustrating the text. In that regard the preliminary report (BASOR, 
No. 120 [1950], 11-22) was superior. The large plan of the facade (pl. 38) caused me 
difficulty. As it was made with the south side up, I found it necessary to turn myself 
around, so to speak, at each mention of it. I can see no reason for changing my former 
opinion that the small, round lamp with a sharply cut, bowed nozzle was popular for 
several centuries and, therefore, has no value for close dating. It certainly is not merely 
“Herodian,” as I understand Kelso to agree. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. Upon the ruins of Maccabean structures 
Herod the Great built a palace that was destroyed at the time of his death. Archelaus 
rebuilt it, according to Professor Kelso’s original theory, which he now questions, 
unnecessarily, I think. When Archelaus was confirmed as ethnarch, he probably brought 
back from Rome masons who knew the reticulatum technique. Their work shows that 
they were competent, but the materials provided them were poor. Also the proper 
bonding of walls was neglected. The result was a great palace, showy but shoddy. 
Herod’s fine drafted masonry was far more elegant; this was cheaper and less permanent, 
but, to a provincial, more impressive. How long the buildings lasted could not be 
determined. 

The excavation of ‘‘NT Jericho,” as begun by Kelso, with his colleagues, Baramki, 
Jeffery, and Wolf, and continued by Pritchard, is a major undertaking. Clearly only a 
beginning has been made. It should by all means be carried farther in the north where 
the NT city lay. 

C. C. McCown 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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Pp. xii+178. Ital. lire 1500. 


This is an interesting and frequently provocative study by a young Italian scholar 
who sets the problems of NT textual criticism in the wider framework of classical and 
septuagintal scholarship. Besides making his own contribution in the analysis of the 
problems, his aim is to provide a survey of the subject for Italian philologists whose 
interest may not previously have lain in this field. 
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Sacchi begins by considering briefly the similarities and differences of the textual 
criticism of the classics, the LXX, and the NT. In succeeding chapters he discusses 
the value of ‘families’ of NT texts and evaluates the characteristics of the main groups 
of MSS. He finds that the Alexandrian group displays evidence of a certain amount of 
recensional activity at a period prior to the earliest witnesses of this group; the text 
itself was ‘‘born in the second part of the second century” (p. 69). The so-called 
“Western” family, on the other hand, lacks such evidence and is judged by Sacchi to 
be essentially ‘‘pre-recensional.” In discussing the relationship between the Caesarean 
text and the ‘“‘Western”’ type of text, the author is impressed (as Von Soden was also) 
by certain connections between Codex Bezae and Codex Koridethi. He concludes that 
the efforts of the textual critic should be redoubled in ascertaining the archetype of the 
Caesarean family — a family that by about A. D. 300 was spread from Syria to Gaul 
(pp. 91 f.). In his judgment this family preserves more often than any other the original 
text of the NT. 

In the Gospels the problems confronting the textual critic are increased by the 
circumstance that Jesus’ mother tongue was Aramaic. In discussing the methodology 
of the textual critic, Sacchi briefly refers to the research of Torrey, Black, and others 
(pp. 137-41), and analyzes selected “Western” Aramaisms (pp. 142-47). He does not 
find that the ‘‘Western” text is distinguished by as marked particularity as are the 
Alexandrian and Caesarean texts (p. 149). In fact, in his general conclusions, the 
‘‘Western” witnesses are swallowed up in what he calls the Pre-recensional Family 
(comprehending codices 8, W in Mark, 565, 700, and D; p. 154). 

On the whole this treatise makes a distinctive contribution to the on-going discussion 
of methodology and analysis of text types of the NT. Salutary is the author's insistence 
that the purely quantitative, statistical evaluation of the affinities of a MS is quite 
insufficient and at times deceptive in determining textual type, and that this method 
requires the additional qualitative analysis of individual readings on the basis of what 
Lagrange called ‘‘critique rationnelle.”” It is to be hoped that Sacchi will follow this 
programmatic study with a much more detailed exposition of the grounds for the 
positions which he sets forth here in relatively brief compass. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
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chairman of the Kommission fiir spitantike Religionsgeschichte, Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, went on an 1800-mile trip throughout Poland visiting 
the larger libraries and examining the Greek and Latin MSS in these libraries in order 
to make necessary corrections and additions to previously published catalogues. During 
a trip of nearly a month’s duration Aland and his collaborator, Kurt Treu, visited 
twenty-one libraries in Warsaw, Lublin, Krakéw, Wroclaw, Poznafi, Gniezno, Kérnik, 
Gdansk, and Torun. In what must have been a melancholy task they have listed the 
many MSS which, during the years of the War, were either lost or destroyed.? On the 
other hand, they found scores of MSS — biblical, classical, and patristic —- which are 
here catalogued for the first time. In going through this preliminary report one finds 
that, among the biblical MSS, copies of the Latin Vulgate predominate. On the other 
hand, Greek MSS of the Bible are conspicuous by their rarity; I have noted only one 
13th century Tetraevangelium (pp. 31 f.) and a Greek Psalter from the beginning of 
the 16th century, which also contains several of the canticles from Luke (p. 56). 

Besides these addenda to previous lists, it is equally helpful to have information of 
the titles of printed catalogues of MS collections in Poland, as well as still other informa- 
tion of various bibliographical tools relating to Polish libraries and their treasures 
(pp. 9-11).3 

Owing to the limits of time and to other considerations, Aland and Treu concentrated 
their attention on Greek and Latin MSS. It will be of interest, however, to Semitists, 
Egyptologists, Armenianists, and others to learn that at present several Polish scholars 
are working at the cataloguing of MSS relating to these various areas of study.4 What 


is perhaps not generally known (Aland does not refer to it) is that the quarterly review of 
Oriental studies, Przeglgd Orientalistyczny, published by the Polish Society of Oriental 


* For a compendious report of the many programs of research currently under 
way, see Aland’s Die Arbeiten der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften auf dem 
Gebiet der Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1955). 

? For a list of MSS in French libraries destroyed during 1939-45, with a list of 
Italian libraries in which MSS were destroyed, damaged, or lost during the War, see 
Speculum, XXIX (1954), 336-38. For a provisional report of a Liaison Committee on 
Microfilming Manuscript Catalogues, which represents several learned societies, see 
Speculum, XXX (1955), 139 f. 

3 It may not be out of place to mention that, according to information in a letter 
(dated Feb. 9, 1957) from Father Peter Nober, S. J., of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
this learned and assiduous compiler of bibliographical tools has just finished a 
“Polonorum bibliographia biblica inde ab anno 1945,” with Polish titles translated 
into Latin; it will probably appear in Salmanticensis. In addition, readers of JBL will 
be interested to know that according to Quarterly Review of Publications of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences (No. 4 [12], 1957), there has just appeared a Bibliography of 
Polish Publications in the field of Oriental Studies, 1945-55 (Bibliografia polskich prac 
orientalistycenych, 1945-1955, prepared by W. Kotafiski and B. Majewska, and pub- 
lished by Pahstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe [Warsaw, 1957], 90 pp., $1.25). 

4 Brief English summaries of the contents of current Polish books (but not articles) 
in classical and oriental philology are given in the Quarterly Review of Publications 
sponsored by the Polish Academy of Sciences and published by the Distribution Centre 
for Scientific Publications. 
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Studies, regularly devotes a special section to such articles. In 1954, to select one year’s 
work, the following reports appeared: Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, ‘‘Dokumenty tatarskie i 
tureckie w zbiorach polskich” (Tatar and Turkish Documents in Polish Collections), 
No. 2 (10), 141-48. Franciszek Kupfer and Stefan Strelcyn, ‘‘Dwa lata pracy nad 
katalogiem rekopis6w hebrajskich i aramejskich ze zbioréw polskich’’ (Two Years’ 
Work on the Catalogue of Hebrew and Aramaic Manuscripts in Polish Collections), 
ibid., 149-58. Tadeusz Andrzejewski, “‘Kilka uwag w sprawie rekopiséw egipskich w 
zbiorach polskich"’ (Some Remarks on Egyptian Manuscripts in Polish Collections), 
tbid., 159-71. Renata Kohn, “Zbiory rekopis6bw wschodnich w_ bibliotekach 
wroctawskich” (Collections of Oriental MSS in Wroclaw Libraries [including selected 
examples of Indian, Turkish, Persian, Osmanian, Armenian, and Hebrew MSS]) No. 3 
(11), 283-91. Eugeniusz Stuszkiewicz, ‘‘Trzy rekopisy ormiafskie z I-ej polowy XVII w. 
ze zbioréw polskich” (Three Armenian MSS from the First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century in Polish Collections [they are ecclesiastical MSS]), tbid., 292-94. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


Vetus Latina. Die Reste der Altlateinischen Bibel nach Petrus Sabatier neu gesammelt 
und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron. 26. Epistuiae Catholicae; Apocalypsis. 1. 
Lieferung, Epistula Jacobi. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder and Co., 1956. Pp. 64. 
DM 14. 


After many decades of work — the last three at the Benedictine Monastery of 
Beuron and in recent years under the direction of Father Bonifatius Fischer — the 
first NT section of the revision of Sabatier’s Old Latin has now appeared. The total 
edition is planned in 27 parts. Band 1 (Verzeichnis der Sigel) was published in 1951 
and Band 2 (Genesis) in four sections in 1952-54. It is announced that one section or 
Lieferung of about 160 pages is planned for each year, and that Sapientia and Sirach 
are in preparation. Apparently the project does not aim to continue consistently in 
either the NT or OT. Apparently, also, the NT work will deal first with books outside 
of the Gospels, since the Jiilicher-Matzkow editions make available in the Synoptic 
Gospels the evidence of the Old Latin MSS; the Gospel of John also should appear 
shortly in that series. 

The Beuron edition attempts to distinguish nine different types of text in the NT, 
three of which (V F S) appear with some consistency in James. V is an older, common 
text revised by the Greek; F, a text revised by Greek on the basis of V and of S, an 
older Spanish text and a combination of F and of T, a Spanish-(Gallic)-Irish common 
tradition. These, with two minor forms, A and G, constitute the ‘European text” 
(E), but this last symbol is not used in James. The two other main forms of the text, K, 
the text of Carthage in the time of Cyprian, and C, a later African text of which traces 
are found mostly in S, are not, it seems, distinguishable in James. This would accord 
with the canonical history of the book, for there is no certain use of it in the west as 
part of the NT before the latter half of the 4th century. 
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The present publication prints a Greek text, which appears to be the most recent 
edition of Nestle, and below this are given the aforementioned types of the Latin. 
The chief variant readings are given below each line in the format of the Jiilicher editions 
in the Gospels. The Beuron edition differs from the latter in the fuller citation of 
evidence (see below), especially in the addition of the patristic witnesses. 

The apparatus criticus is in three sections: 1) lacunae in the MSS cited; 2) variant 
readings of all witnesses (Latin MSS, versions, patristics); 3) patristic readings which 
bear upon the variants cited. Interpretation of the data will require some practice. 
The sigla differ often from those in current usage. The most serious divergence is in the 
notation of the Old Latin MSS by arabic numerals instead of lower case italic letters. 
Reference must be made to the Verzeichnis volume for the equivalents. Also, the list 
of sigla in the present fascicle consists only of alterations and corrections. A selected 
number of Greek MSS are supposedly always cited when they support a Latin variant. 
But a spot check indicates that this is not consistently done: e. g., in 115 add d@moxvel; 
in 32 add duvduevos; in 34 add peyadavxel; in 312 add mnyn; in 512 read 
els vméxprow; in 5 14 omit Tod Kupiov. This, however, is a minor consideration in a 
work which makes available such a wealth of new evidence on the important Old 
Latin text. 

Much self-sacrificial effort has gone into the preparation of these materials, and it is 
to be hoped that funds will be forthcoming for their complete publication in the near 
future. Meanwhile, the Beuron group generously has made all of its data available 
for limited use by the International Greek NT MSS Project. 
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The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. An Extension of The 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Ed. Lefferts A. Loetscher. 
2 vols. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. Pp. xxi+1205. $15.00. 


These two volumes are a supplement to the thirteen volumes of The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (1908-14, reissued in fifteen volumes, 
1949-50). The purpose of these additional volumes is to record developments in scholarly 
work in the first half of this century. Professor Loetscher of Princeton Seminary heads 
up the editorial staff which includes ten others in special fields. The contributors of 
the articles number 500, drawn chiefly from American scholars and church leaders. 

The material presented covers the broad areas of the Bible, archeology, church 
history, theology, biography, comparative religion, and current religious issues. This 
inclusiveness may be illustrated by such articles as those on the atomic bomb, prison 
reform, the Red Cross, and Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts! The coverage becomes almost 
absurd when we find here material on ‘Identical Services,” ‘‘Downtown Church,” 
and “Illustrations in Sermons.” 
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Introducing 
New Testament Theology 


By ArcHIBALD M. Hunter. One of the best simplified 
expositions of Christian doctrine available, this important 
new book reviews the historical framework of Christian 
theology, discusses the salvation message as the first 
preachers proclaimed it, and treats the original interpret- 
ers of Christ and his work. March 24, $2.50 


The Witnessing Community 
THE BIBLICAL RECORD OF GOD’S PURPOSE 
By SUZANNE DE Dietricu, A unique presentation of the 


record of God's people, documented through the scientific 
methods of Biblical theology. Of immediate interest to 
all who are concerned about what it means to belong to 
the witnessing community today. April 14, $3.75 


The Wisdom of the Fathers 


By Erik RouTLey. In this highly-original collection, ques- 
tions of Christian faith and practice which are of vital 
concern to all of us in the present day are answered in 
excerpts from ancient Christian writers. April 14, $2.25 


The Exilic Age 


By CuHarLes Francis WHITLEY. This probing look into 
the sixth century B.C. brings the reader the sonorous 
voices of three great Hebrew phophets—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Second Isaiah — who brought to the world a 
unifying recognition of the universality of God. 

April 14, $3.50 
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A large portion of this work is given to church history. The biographies of many 
living scholars and leaders will make these volumes a mine of information in that field. 
This reviewer would estimate that perhaps one-eighth of the material bears directly 
on the biblical field. 

The high standing of contributors of the Bible articles will insure the value of the 
encyclopedia for students in this area of study. Not of course that the material is 
uniform — with so many contributors a uniformly high standard could not be expected. 
(The large number of articles by the staff tends to give a one-sided view in some areas.) 
The contributors of biblical material are, in the main, well selected: W. F. Albright 
for the article on “Biblical Archeology,” Nelson Glueck for Moab" and ‘Trans- 
Jordan,” G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson for ‘Biblical Theology,” R. H. Pfeiffer for 
“The Apocrypha (OT)"” and “Pseudepigrapha.” These scholars will suggest the quality 
of material to be found here. 

For so diverse a collection it would be easy to offer criticism and to ignore the 
tremendous labor involved in this production. The relative proportion of space allotted 
is sometimes surprising, in the biographies as well as in the subject articles. Paul and 
his letters are treated in a single article of less than three pages; ‘Bible Versions” 
extends to seventeen pages! 

This encyclopedia will, in brief compass, bring the reader up to date on many 
fields of biblical research. The authors cover the range of study and the breadth of 
scholarly opinion over this half-century, and they do not always attempt to reach a 
clear and reasoned conclusion. Of course their own point of view can usually be detected. 


The bibliographies appended to most articles will, in some cases, be as valuable as the 
articles themselves. Most of the important subjects have been treated in the earlier 
fifteen-volume work, and many of these articles are therefore supplemental and are so 
marked. Yet these two volumes will prove their usefulness for recent studies and 


research. 
E. Davigs 


McCorMIck THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


We report with profound regret the untimely death on March 16, by 
a stroke, of RopeERt HENRY PFEIFFER, Hancock Professor of Hebrew and 
Other Oriental Languages at Harvard University. He was sixty-six years 
of age. The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis mourns the passing 
of one of its most eminent members, who was President of the Society in 
1950, and served with distinction as Editor of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature from 1943 through 1947. 
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